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THE QUARTERLY REVIEW OF THE TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING ASSOCIATION 


THE FUTURE OF NEW 


ESPITE THE CRISIS THE NEW 
D towns are to go forward. 

Mr. Silkin made that clear in his 
speech at Welwyn Garden City on 
November 6th. 

Aycliffe and Easington, closely 
linked with the export drive and coal 
production respectively, may move 
quickly. Stevenage, Crawley, Hemel 
Hempstead, Harlow and Welwyn- 
Hatfield (if the order for the last- 
named area is confirmed) are to go 
ahead next year with the provision 
of services, but must wait till 1949 
for building operations. 

This is good news at a time when 
it was being assumed in some quarters 
that the new towns stood near the 
head of the execution queue, ready 
to fall under a new Geddes axe. The 
Minister of Town and Country Plan- 
ning is to be congratulated, and so 
is the Government, which was being 
hard pressed to jettison all cargo that 
could not be used to plug the dollar 
leak. 

The delay over the London area 
projects may be viewed all the more 
philosophically because it coincides 
with something like a national hold- 
up in building. Bad development as 
well as good is prevented for several 
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months, and if the opportunity is 
vigorously seized and utilised to 
secure a more coherent scheme in the 
reconstruction of Greater London, the 
delay will have been well worth while. 

It has been suggested that the New 
Town Development Corporations and 
their staffs should go into retirement, 
on half-pay or less, until they receive 
the “All Clear.” This is entirely to 
misconceive the scale and needs of 
the tasks that face them. An extra 
twelve months could be most profit- 
ably employed on the social, industrial 
and technical problems that will arise. 

Yet the work to be done at the re- 
ceiving end of London decentralisa- 
tion is simple compared with that in 
the areas from which industry and 
population are to be dispersed. A 
great complex of industrial interests 
and local authorities push their claims 
continuously with a _ variety of 
Government departments. 

Here and there the Ministry of 
Town and Country Planning has 
vetoed this or that proposal in flag- 
rant violation of the Greater London 
Plan. But permits for the rebuilding 
of blitzed factcries have been secured 
on such a lavish scale that if the 

(Continued on page 195). 
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Belgrade to-day. When New Greater Belgrade is finished this will be merely qa 


residential suburb. 


THE 





The author of this article, 

who was formerly on the staff of 
“Town and Country Planning,” 
has just returned from Yugoslavia, 
where she has been studying 
social problems. The work of 
reconstruction is being pressed 
forward by the Yugoslav Govern- 
ment and her account .of the 
proposed development of the 
capital city will be of 


interest to all planners. 








NEW BELGRADE 


By Joan Goldring 


COMPARED WITH LONDON, Belgrade, 
capital of Yugoslavia, is a small and 
sleepy country town. It has its wide 
shopping street, its big hotels and im- 
posing buildings, but one is always 
conscious that the sweeping plains be- 
yond the Sava River are only just 
out of sight. 


The sleepiness, however, is decep- 
tive. Beneath the routine of daily life 
things are happening in Belgrade and 
one of the most exciting developments 
is the growing plan for ““ New Greater 
Belgrade.” Still in a formative stage 
the plan is perhaps at its most interest- 
ing point. The various possibilities 
are being thought out and discussed 
and fitted together to form a coherent 
and beautiful whole. Many new ideas 
have already been accepted and Yugo- 
slav architects and town planners are 
going deeply into the ideas of other 
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countries, accepting the best and re- 
jecting those things which seem to 
them unsuitable. 


Before the war the population of 
Belgrade and its suburbs was 300,000 
and the housing shortage was acute. 
Now the population has increased by 
100,000 and is expected to continue 
increasing at a far higher rate than 
previously. One-third of Belgrade was 
badly damaged during the war. 
11,200 houses and flats were de- 
stroyed and 4,000 houses and 10,000 
flats were so badly damaged that they 
are now unfit for habitation. To-day 
the housing problem in Belgrade is 
truly terrible. 


The Belgrade municipal authorities 
have allocated 40 per cent. of their 
annual budget, some 400 million 
dinars (about £2,000,000), for build- 
ing, and 1,500 apartments were 
scheduled to be built in Belgrade in 
1947. Reconstruction is also proceed- 
ing at a rapid pace, but these things 
in themselves are not enough to solve 
the present problem. 


In an article published in Yugo- 
slavia recently, Nikola Dobrovitch, 
architect and Director of the Urban- 
istic Institute of Belgrade, said that 


A view from the Danube. 
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if it were desired to construct all that 
is necessary on Belgrade’s present site 
half the city would have to be torn 
down, paralysing its entire life. The 
result, he added, would not be good 
enough to justify the trouble and 
effort involved. 


Instead, it is planned to open up a 
new site at the confluence of the Sava 
and Danube Rivers, and on this site 
to build a new centre for the city. 
The position was never properly ex- 
ploited in the old Belgrade, which 
grew up, like so many other important 
towns in Europe, in an accidental and 
haphazard manner. 


The area on which it is proposed 


‘to build what is virtually a new town 


is on both banks of the Danube and 
Sava Rivers and covers an area of 
800,000 metres. It will include the 
island of Ada Huja which is to be 
transformed into a peninsula by filling 
one of the channels. The area thus 
acquired will be used for the construc- 
tion of storehouses, wharfs, freight 
stations, and installations for supply- 
ing Belgrade. The new town centre 
will link up old Belgrade with the 
neighbouring town of Zemun across 
the two rivers. 





Under the new plan steps will be taken to beautify 


Belgrade’s river frontages. 
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It was intended to start the building 
in 1947 with two palatial structures, 
the new Presidium and the offices of 
the Central Committee of the Com- 
munist Party of Yugoslavia. These 
will be followed by other ministry 
buildings and their subordinate in- 
stitutions, cultural institutions of 
national significance, diplomatic quar- 
ters, new railway stations for inter- 
urban and international traffic, resi- 
dential belts for a quarter of a million 
inhabitants, employees and workers, 
and a zone of non-odorous industry. 
Some of the industrial enterprises were 
also scheduled to be started in 1947. 
The planned construction of these 
works will be directed by the receritly 
formed Council for the Construction 
of New Greater Belgrade. 

One of the ideas of interest to town 
planners in the New Belgrade is that 
of grouping occupations and indust- 
ries in their own small communities. 
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The new diplomatic town which is to 
be the centre of the New Belgrade 
is the supreme example of this. Other 
examples which fall more into the 
category of our satellite towns are the 
film and radio cities now in the pro- 
cess of construction on the outskirts 
of Belgrade. It appears to be a defi- 
nite policy that, where possible, in- 
dustries should build their own 
communities just outside the city, 
These industries receive a long-term 
loan from the government and are 
allocated the land they require. The 
Film City at Kasutrijak is beautifully 
sited on a hill looking out on one side 
over sparsely inhabited pasture land 
which stretches away in a flat, green 
plain to the horizon. On the other 
side it looks down a wooded slope to 


the white and grey buildings of old. 


Belgrade. The Film City is to cover 
175 acres. As well as the studios 
offices and laboratories necessary to 


Work in progress at the new Film City on the outskirts of Belgrade which is being 
built largely by the voluntary labour of students. 
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The banks of the Danube will in future become green and refreshing promenades. 


the industry there will be shops, 
schools, plants for electricity and 
houses; indeed, everything necessary 
to make a self-contained community 
for the 2,500 artists and technicians 
for whom it is being built. The build- 
ing of this city is planned to take five 
years, but it is estimated that at the 
tate at which work is now proceeding 
it will actually be completed in three 


years. It is expected that some of the 
studios, work on which was started 
in the spring of 1947, will be ready 
for use this winter or the early spring 
of 1948. 


One of the interesting things about 
the Film City is that a good deal of 
the building is being done by a volun- 
tary working party of 260 medical 
students in their holidays and spare 
time. 


Nestling among the trees between 
the Film City and Belgrade is a 


miniature town for children. This is 
known as the “ Pioneers’ Republic ” 
and contains tiny houses and shops, a 
theatre and even a miniature railway 
to be run by the children themselves. 
Also built with voluntary labour, by 
students from Belgrade University, 
this is intended as a holiday camp 
and playground for the children of 
Belgrade. 


The choice between houses and 
flats in the new Belgrade depends on 
zoning. In the centre of the town 
blocks of flats will be built and in the 
outer areas there will be houses with 
gardens. Most buildings now being 
erected are two or three storeys, con- 
taining about ten flats. 


One of the things which will be im- 
proved by the new plan is Belgrade’s 
river frontage. At present, there are 
railway lines along the river-bank and 
the general effect is sordid and 
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displeasing. Just as the Greater Lon- 
don Plan calls for steps to be taken to 
beautify the south bank of the 
Thames, to change the factory grime 
and coal-dust to a pleasant sweep of 
grass and flowers, so it is intended 
that ‘in New Belgrade the railway 
station and goods yards will be differ- 
ently sited, and the banks of the Sava 
and the Danube will become green 
and refreshing promenades. 

Like London, too, Belgrade is to 
have its green belts. The Five Year 
Plan includes provision for two forest 
belts to be laid out near Belgrade. 
The first belt will encircle Belgrade up 
to the industrial cities and will have 
an average depth of five kilometres. 
At the city’s edge the belt will be 
connected with the centre by parks, 
woods, a picnic centre, tree-lined 
avenues and orchards. 

The second green belt will be 
twenty kilometres from Belgrade. It 
will have a depth of from two to five 
kilometres and enclose an area of 
15,000 acres. This belt is intended 
for rest and recreation, a children’s 
recuperation centre and physical cul- 
ture events. Together, the two belts 
will cover 20,000 to 25,000 acres. 

Yugoslav architects and town 
planners believe very strongly in the 
right of the ordinary citizen to play his 
part in the planning of his own town. 
They claim to have received already 
many excellent suggestions from lay- 
men which have been incorporated in 
the growing plan. Lectures are 
organised to tell the people how the 
plan is progressing, what has been 
suggested and why, and to discuss 
possible improvements. Last summer 
a competition was organised mainly 
tc decide what form the new Presi- 
dium and Communist Party buildings 
should take. There was a public ex- 
hibition of the result of this competi- 
tion, which included plans and models 
of proposed new hotels and the new 
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central diplomatic quarter. The hotel &. 
designs seemed to favour a modern, | 


functional glass and concrete style 
and there was little trace of the monu- 


mental neo-classical tendencies to be” 
found in modern Soviet architecture, | 
There were many alternative plans 


displayed for the new City Centre and 
one excellent and neatly constructed 
table model. In this model the Presi- 


dium had a central position with a™ 


large parade ground in front, from 


which the roads radiated out between | 


diplomatic buildings and residences 


to cross the river by several bridges, | 
Between the roads, buildings were’ 


laid out in an attractive manner which 


achieved order without monotony. A | 


large airfield lay on one side and be- 
hind the Presidium was a big modern 
railway station. 

The proposals for New Greater 
Belgrade. are certainly ambitious, but 
Yugoslavia to-day is a country full 
of enthusiasm. The Yugoslavs do not 
wait for things to be done for them; 


. every citizen rolls up his sleeves and ° 


sets to work to help. In the spring of 
last year it was decided to uproot 
and re-lay the main street in Belgrade 
to make it more convenient for traffic. 
All helped when they could: students, 
shopworkers, and even the waiters 
from the big Belgrade hotels. In one 
month the road was relaid in its new 
form and traffic was flowing as usual. 
In such a country one can expect to 
see a new city well on the way to 
completion in a very few years’ time. 

When New Greater Belgrade is 
finished, Belgrade as it is to-day will 
be practically a residential suburb; 
it will be “Old Belgrade,” a quarter 
of some commercial activity and im- 
pertance, but no longer the busy 
centre of Belgrade life. From an over- 
grown Serbian village, Belgrade will 
have developed into a great city, able 
in all ways to take its place with the 
great capital cities of the world. 
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Reproduced by courtesy of “ The Times” 


The Thames Towpath near Goring. The future of towpaths is discussed in this Report. 


Footpaths and Access 
to the Countryside 


MINISTRY OF TOWN 


AND COUNTRY PLANNING, 


SEPTEMBER, 1947. 


Stationery Office, Cmd. 7207, price \s. 3d. pp. 56 and index. 


HE ACCESS TO MOUNTAINS ACT 
Te 1939 was born dead. In 

operation it would have been 
complicated and slow, and the ex- 
pense of setting it in operation lay 
upon those who made application for 
its modest benefits to be operated; 
and, what made it even less “popular” 
—or proper—there were cases where 
it would have tampered with the 


common law of trespass, which is 

one of the most charming, if least 

saluted, of our surviving liberties. 
The present Report recommends a 


quite new approach to the problem 
of creating “access” land, and the 
method is simple, fair and thorough. 
It is a neat device, which adopts, and 
adapts, from the 1947 Planning Act, 
the new planning category of “ desig- 
nation.” Land is to be designated 
as “access” land if it is not arable, 
meadow, pasture, forest, or pleasure 
ground, or is not in any other way 
in need of protection as “ cultivated.” 
Put the other way round, there will 
be “ designated ” access on land which 
is heath, down, cliff, and beach or 


c 
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shore, this last being a new and valu- 
able category. The access land is to 
be delimited by the local planning 
authority—that is, by the County 
Council; for few County Boroughs 
have within their boundaries poten- 
tial access land—and the Minister of 
Agriculture’s regional Land Commis- 
sioner will, very properly, co-operate 
in the decisions taken. The land so 
designated is entered on a planning 
map, which is published and laid open 
to objection and to a public enquiry 
—to be held, in this particular form 
of “plan” making, by a special 
commissioner. As under the 1947 
‘Act, approval by the Minister of 
Town and Country Planning gives 
the designation its finally effective 
form. 


If, after five years, depreciation of 
value can be proved as a result of the 
access, then compensation can be 
claimed from the L.P.A. (in a 
national park the claim would ob- 
viously have to be met by the 
National Park Commission, on a 
national basis), or alternatively the 
owner can, as under the 1947 Act, 
demand that his land shall be pur- 
chased by the planning authority. 
This makes the scheme of access 
workable and fair: whereas by the 
Access to Mountains Act, 1939, no 
compensation was payable, and land 
depreciated in its value by access was 
to be deprived by the Minister of 
Agriculture of the rights of access 
which he had experimentally granted. 


The Withdrawal of Land from Access 


But the Report also recommends— 
by a majority opinion only— that the 
Minister of Town and Country Plan- 
ning, on application not of the owner 
but of the L.P.A., shall have power 
temporarily to withdraw land from 
access if there is “ serious, wanton and 
recurrent damage” (para. 168). 
Strong arguments are brought against 
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this provision by the minority; for in 
any case. punishable misdemeanours 
are to be created on access land, with 
a fine—very reasonably—of up to £2; 
e.g. for taking motor cars or motor 
cycles on the land, for lighting fires 
(here only the penalty can be heavier), 
for causing litter, for “delivering any 
political address ” (itself doubtless a 
kind of intellectual litter), or for 
otherwise and improperly disturbing 
the reign of natural law by human 
folly. 


In this new scheme for access the 
most important matters are two. It is 
a simple and straightforward scheme: 
and it is under the direction, as it 
should be, of the Minister of Town 
and Country Planning. For the pro- 
vision of access, in other words the 
designation of certain land for use in 
the recreation of mind and body, is 
essentially a planning matter; for it is 
a determination of the proper quota 
for one particular and important land 
use. And it is with the planning 
Minister again that the default powers 
lie, if the L.P.A. does not within the 
year submit its draft map of access 
land. Finally, in the general and parti- 
cular recommendations of the Report, 
the Minister of Agriculture is given 
right and proper protection of his own 
most important interest. 


In sum, the critical part of the Re- 
port which deals with Access would 
give the Government a_ workable 
scheme for tackling the test case of 
all England—namely, opening the 
wide Pennine grouse moors of the 
Peak District for the reasonable en- 
joyment of Manchester and Sheffield 
(with a possible exception for twelve 
days in any one season), so carrying 
to a good result after sixty long years 
the work of James Bryce, the prophet 
and pioneer of “access to mountains” 
and of all those who have sedulously 
fought on ,in what has for so long 
seemed a hopeless cause, 
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The Reform of Footpath Law 


On the reform of footpath law, 
the other matter of this Report, the 
recommendations which are made 
deftly cut a Gordian Knot or two; 
but the total scheme here laid out is 
not so well unified, and in this respect 
is open to improvement. Yet even as 
it stands this part of the Report, if 
implemented, would write a golden 
day into the calendar of countryside 
reforms. For there is in no topic of 
our law more that is circuitous, com- 
plex, disintegrated and unintelligible 
to the common wayfaring man than 
there is in preserving cross-country 
footpaths from obstruction and main- 
taining them in usable condition; yet 
on them depends any proper use of 
the countryside by the town. In pro- 
portion as the countryman now goes 
to his work or pleasure by motor 
bus or cycle, and forgets and neglects 
the short cuts and inter-village foot- 
paths—originally his—so much the 
more does, the townsman call out for 
these but is progressively losing them. 
The desolating waste of time and 
effort which one obstructive land 
owner can create, especially with the 
quiet help of a dilatory or indifferent 
district council, is one of the most 
disheartening features of local govern- 
ment in rural areas. And the law, the 
liabilities, the recondite and expen- 
sive remedies are a matter of two 
wet towels for the lay head. 


Recommendations of the Report 


The Report recommends the fol- 
lowing rights and duties : — 


First, that there should be a com- 
pulsory survey by the local authority 
of cross-country footpaths. 


Second, that all disputed cases 
Should stand referred to and be de- 
termined by a Committee of Quarter 
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Sessions, a blessed simplification of 
present tangles and blind aims. 


Third, that it be a definite duty of 
the local authority to keep all rights 
of way in reasonable repair—a duty 
which, if it has so far been binding, 
has been commonly disputed and 
more commonly neglected. 


Fourth, it is to be the duty of the 
local authority to prosecute anyone 
who obstructs a right of way: imagi- 
nation pictures nothing less than a 
Henry the Eighth as able and willing 
tv enforce such pure, uncompromised 
democracy—a new duty, sound and 
exhilarating and astringent. 


Fifth, a duty would be laid on the 
local authority to create new foot- 
paths in their area, where needed—a 
power which has existed, but has not 
been used, under the 1932 Planning 
Act. 


Sixth, general proposals should be 
formulated for “long-distance and 
coastal” footpaths—in any part of 
the country, under initiative of the 
National Park Commission; and this 
is a most important provision. 


These recommendations make an 
excellent catalogue—for anyone who 
has supped deep of old frustrations, 
devastatingly excellent. But it re- 
mains to examine how the new and 
enlarged duties are allotted and co- 
ordinated among the departments of 
local government, and how the default 
powers and ministerial responsibility 
are allotted centrally. 


Ministerial Responsibilities 


To consider the second of these two 
points first. If the survey of footpaths 
is not made, default powers lie with 
the Minister of Town and Country 
Planning—just as with the survey for 
“access” land, above. Now access 
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On the Pennine Way: 


land is land over which is created 
what is in effect a “ generalised ” new 
footpath or right of way, a jus 
errandi; and where particular, not 
general, new footpaths are needed— 
from point to point— it is again the 
same Minister who,-on application by 
a person or society, can enforce 
action on a recalcitrant authority. 
Thus in these respects it is admitted, 
and rightly, that footpaths and access 
are a part of planning. It would there- 
fore be consistent and logical for the 
same Minister to have the default 
powers for maintaining. existing foot- 
paths and for protecting them from 
obstruction. But in fact these last two 
powers are given to the Minister of 
Transport, who has no natural interest 
in footpaths and indeed lives in a 
different “universe of discourse.” The 
public advantage surely demands a 
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at Malham Cove. 
col 
anc 


real and unified control of this whole in 


province of access and footpaths by acc 
a single Minister. And he should have the 
added to his powers default powers in § 





the case where a local authority fails 0 
to prosecute for obstruction of a the 
right of way; for in this case there the 
are no default powers and the only ad 
remedy would be for a public spirited log 
and wealthy society or person to go tha 
to the High Court for a mandamus. oor 
uni 

the 

The Local Responsibility ral 
On the lower “tier,” at the level of -™ 
local government, the recommenda- “a 
tions in the Report similarly split up 
the responsibility and administrative 7 
functions; they both divide the persons sa 
and confound the substance. Thus os 


the Highway Committee has the 
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survey of the footpaths (para. 26) and 
their maintenance, and protects them 
from obstruction; the Planning Com- 
mittee creates any new rights of way 
—and that, locally, is the only. foot- 
path power which planning does have. 
Yet surely this whole matter of foot- 
path control, locally, should come 
under the local Planning Committee. 


Central Administrative Problems 


It is perhaps on the upper—the 
ministerial—level that the problem, 
and its solution, can be seen most 
clearly. Rightly considered, the true 
distinction does not lie between two 
groups of function in respect of cross- 
country footpaths—one their mainten- 
ance and protection, allotted by the 
Report to the transport ministry, and 
the other their enlargement by the 
making of clear maps, the planning 
of new routes, and the opening of 
moors, which is allotted to the plan- 
ning ministry—but between cross- 
country footpaths on the one hand 
and “carriage” roads on the other. 
The present legal connection between 
cross-country footpaths and roads is 
accidental; it is a technicality and is 
the result not of a logic now appli- 
cable but of the hazards of the histori- 
cal development of our laws; whereas 
the connection between planning and 
the recreational use of the country- 
side (both of them new concepts) is 
logical and proper. It seems therefore 
that the whole administrative function 
concerned with footpaths should be 
unified under the planning ministry— 
the survey, the creation of.new gene- 
ral rights of way (on “ access” land) 
and of new paths from point to point, 
and the maintenance and loyal pro- 
tection of existing rights of way across 
country. And if this be the proper 
system at the centre it is the proper 
system also for the County, on the 
level of local planning. 


Local Administrative Problems 


Locally, it is true that in respect 
of the single function of maintenance 
the actual work will probably be 
carried through by the staff of the 
highway authority, acting on behalf 
of the planning authorities by 
arrangement; but this does not de- 
rogate from the general principle, 
which is to lay on the planning 
authority the initiative and responsi- 
bility for everything that concerns 


‘cross-country footpaths. 


It may be urged that as counties 
are now planning authorities as well 
as road authorities, therefore the final 
administrative responsibility is one 
and the same whether the operation 
be through the planning committee or 
the highway committee. This is true 
in theory, but not in practice. For 
Planning Committees are to-day de- 
veloping an outlook upon “land 
use” in general which is wider and 
very different from that of the High- 
ways Committee. Equally important 
is the different impact of the central 
government upon local government 
in planning policy and in road policy 
respectively. For the guidance and 
aims which come toa Planning Com- 
mittee from the Regional Controller 
(or Regional Planning Officer) of the 
planning ministry, is of a quite differ- 
ent kind from the’ guidance coming 
to a Highways Committee from the 
Divisional Engineer of the transport 
ministry. The latter by the very 
nature of his work and ideals cannot 
contribute much to the aim of better 
recreational use of the countryside, 
by the provision, maintenance and 
protection of cross-country footpaths. 
For the background and inspiration 
of such provision comes from an in- 
tegrated and comprehensive policy 
about land use in general, and not 
from making roads. 
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On the Pilgrims Way near Guildford. 


The Case of a National Park 


The problem can be seen most 
clearly in the case of a “national 
park.” Here under the Hobhouse Re- 
port, reviewed in the Autumn issue of 
this Journal, the planning authority 
is the special ‘“ Park Committee,” 
operating with and under a National 
Park Commission. Administrative 
unity, in all that concerns planning, is 
here of very first importance; and it 
is clear enough that to maintain and 
protect a proper systém of cross- 
country footpaths throughout the 
National Park is one of those matters 
which concern the proper planning of 
it intimately. But in the Footpaths 
Report now under review it is “Trans- 
port” which has the control at minis- 
terial level; and at the local level the 
special Park Committee, though its 
function is to plan for a very special 
and. national purpose, yet stands de- 
finitely on the doormat. For it can 
itself—except in recommending that 
new paths are needed—take no direct 
action of its own at all; for it is not 


the road making authority. It must 
call in the highway authorities of the 
two, three or four counties from 
which its Own composite territory is 
constituted, invite them to examine 
the case or cases, persuade them to 
common action, and abide by what 
they do. In areas which are not 
National Parks the problem is a less 
difficult one quantitatively; but in 
quality it is just the same. 

It is therefore to be hoped that in 
any Bill to implement this Footpaths 
Report—a valuable, progressive and 
stimulating document—the recom- 
mendations of policy will be adopted, 
but the system for administering 
paths unified. True, there will be 
hot opposition from the Ministry of 
Transport to a rationalised system 
for controlling footpaths: powers 
which it has so far held, but which 
it has neither loved nor willingly 
used, it will none the less fight to 
keep. That is the nature of a Depart- 
ment. But public advantage must 
prevail. 

H. H. SYMonpDs, 
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HE New Town of Kilbride is to go 
2 sy on, not to be axed because of the 
_ crisis. That is of first-class importance 
_ to the planning movement in Scotland, 
because the Battle of East Kilbride is 
the main battle fcr the principles of the 
Green Belt, and the relief of congestion 
in the big cities by grouped development 
beyond a green belt. Developments 
farther afield, in the country towns or 
the Highlands, have everything to hope, 
nothing to fear, from a successful be- 
ginning at East Kilbride. Had East Kil- 
bride been abandoned or indefinitely 





postponed, it would not have meant 
going on to bolder projects, it would have 
ust meant the victory of the old habitual 
the evils, congestion and sprawl. 
‘om The East Kilbride site is curious and 
y is attractive. It is near to, yet completely 
ine removed from, the smoke and stir of the 
to industrial Clyde. It is a sort of green 
hat saucer, lifted up towards the sun, with a 
not low rim nearly all round and moorland 
less “austere and pure” to the south. Across 
in the middle lies a ridge which calls for 
a gracious central tower or spire—I hope 
t in some architect will rise to the occasion 
aths when the time comes. For English eyes 
and there are barely enough trees, and the 
one winds have an ample sweep; there will 
ted, be something to be said about the old 
ring Scottish country town style of continuous 


be architecture in squares and streets, to 


, of admit the sun and keep out the wind. 
tem It will be important to preserve trees 
vers and to plant more as soon as possible. 
hich At present the queen of East Kilbride 
ngly is the dairy cow—her reign will be estab- 
| to lished, we hope, for ages in the green 
art- belt around the town and especially on 
nust the gentle south-facing slopes to the 

nerth, dividing New East Kilbride from 
NDS. Glasgow. The farmers of the green belt 
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EAST KILBRIDE 


BY ELIZABETH B. MITCHELL 


are just beginning to conceive the advan- 
tages of a new security. Industry is re- 
presented by the fine modern engineering 
branch-works of Mavor and Coulson, 
soon, we hope and expect, to be part of 
a fine modern industrial zone. 


There is no change to see yet, but pre- 
parations are going on and work on the 
site will soon begin. Torrance House, in 
the Green Belt, has become the pro- 
perty of the Development Corporation, 
for offices and other purposes. Work on 
the Main Plan is far enough advanced to 
allow for some house-building beginning 
early this year. A very great event for 
the New Town is the decision to place 
here the Government’s new Mechanical 
Engineering Research Station, with sub- 
stations, to deal with fuel appliances, 
roads and buildings. It is gratifying that 
the New Town should have been chosen 
as a convenient and suitable site, and it 
gives the development a fine start, par- 
ticularly in the prospect of bringing in 
a fine variety of citizens, including about 
400 trained scientists. 


We hope there will be much more to 
report soon. 





“THE COUNTRYSIDE 
TODAY AND TOMORROW”’ 


A duplicated report of the above conference 

consisting of the four papers and the dis- 

cussion has been prepared and is now 
available at a price of 5s. per copy 


It will be recalled that the sessions of the 
conference dealt with :— 
SERVICES’ LAND REQUIREMENTS 
AND THE PUBLIC 
LOCATION OF INDUSTRY IN RURAL AREAS 
COUNTRY PLANNING UNDER THE NEW ACT 


NATIONAL PARKS 
AND THE HOBHOCSE REPORT 
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HE Association’s Swiss study tour 

back in October has provided a 
welcome winter: store cupboard for 
those who took part in it. Do not 
misunderstand: our meagre ration of 
pocket money barely provided the 
Englishman’s essential travelling com- 
panion, the 4 o’clock tea, and we did 
not come back laden with food, spirits 
and nylons. But on days bound by 
fog or general depression we dip into 
our store of Swiss sunshine, Swiss 
friendliness and hospitality and, above 
all, Swiss sanity. 

Gay, prosperous towns, both large 
and small, and a_ superbly kept 
countryside are a fitting human com- 
plement to the inherited grandeur of 
natural beauty both of lakes and 
mountains, but none of this has been 
achieved without discipline, fore- 
thought and education. One picture 
stands out above all others: the ter- 
rific achievement of the Grimsel 
Reproduced by courtesy of thé “‘ News Chronicle.” 














“SEEMS TO BE A PICTURE OF 
A MILITARY TRAINING GROUND” 











hydro-electric dam, holding back 350 
feet depth of water, its underground 
power station 4,000 feet below, cut 
into the solid granite of the mountain 
and supplying electricity for the sur- 
rounding cantons, including within 
them three of the largest towns. You 
come out of the roar of the power- 
house to the tinkle of cowbells in a 
quiet mountain valley, where the cattle 
graze and the villagers live, well served 
but undisturbed by the titanic pres- 
sures of modern power. That is 
civilisation; power subordinated by 
self-discipline to the service of ordi- 
nary homes and families, and the 
Swiss have got it. 

Next year it will be difficult to sail 
in the uncharted currencies of the non- 
sterling areas, so tours nearer home 
are being arranged. Keep mid-May 
free provisionally for a Scottish tour, 
or June for a tour in Ireland. 

* * * 


The energy and enthusiasm of a 
London member of the Town and 
Country Planning Association led re- 
cently to an unusual exhibition at 
Tonbridge School, where, between 
October 27th and November Ist, there 
was shown a comprehensive planning 
survey of the Tonbridge and District 
Joint Planning Committee’s area pre- 
pared by Diploma Year students of 
the Regent Street Polytechnic. 

Mr. Donald A. Shears, p.T.P. (Lon- 
don), A.M.T.P.I., author of a Develop- 
ment Plan for Meopham, and now 
Senior Lecturer in Town Planning at 
the Regent Street Polytechnic, con- 
ceived the idea and argued it through 
to acceptance. A team of 20 post- 


graduate students then descended on 
the district, and with the full co-opera- 
tion of the Chairman of the Joint 
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Planning Committee and Mr. L. B. 
Keeble, its planning officer, made an 
exhaustive survey and prepared their 
suggestions for over-all planning and 
future development. For the purpose 
of the survey the students, who in- 
cluded architects, engineers and sur- 
veyors, split into five teams. 

The exhibition, which, by means of 
a series of maps and charts, analysed 
the 54,000-acre area from every point 
of view, also featured the proposals of 
individual students for the re-develop- 
ment of specific areas, really served to 
mark an occasion on which planning 
studies have been closely linked with 
a definite area. It was a good answer 
to those who say that planning never 
comes down to earth. 

* * a 


Dr. Norman Macfadyen writes :— 

Some years ago, in answer to cer- 
tain people who wished to stop the 
building of ‘““ New Towns,” I said that 
we in Letchworth had gone into the 
question of production of food values 
on the estate of First Garden City and 
had estimated that the food values 
had been more than doubled, in spite 
of the fact that a town had been built 
in the centre of the area. Our esti- 
mate was actually that the food values 
were trebled, but a margin of possible 
though not probable error was allowed 
for. This has very little to do with 
the point raised by Dudley Stamp, and 
we want no red herrings to obscure 
the importance of the statement. 

First Garden City, as the owners of 
the estate, at once began to improve 
the farms, and the animals reared 
there increased greatly in quantity and 
quality. The crops on the fields 
yielded better and care was taken in 
development to keep farms intact as 
much as possible. A good market was 
ensured for the farmer and milk pro- 
duction increased enormously. As re- 
gards the town area, its small holdings, 
allotments, large gardens and more in- 
tensive cultivation of the land brought 
surprising results, reckoning in, of 
course, the eggs. poultry, rabbits, 
honey, fruit and smaller details; it was 
interesting to find the variety of live- 


Delights 
of Transport 




















Copyright the ‘* Evening News.” 


“ Willie—stop jumping on that poor 
gentleman’s face.” 


stock reared for food, interest and 
amusement, such as pigeons, etc. 

The health aspect of all this work 
is important. Values deteriorate 
rapidly if time and travel intervene 
between producer and consumer, and 
the more people you have working 
their own gardens and producing their 
own food, even to a limited extent, the 
more you will get a stable and healthy 
population. Our success in this has 
been gratifying. 

Sir John Boyd Orr has pointed out 
the kinds of foods which this country 
should especially set itself to produce, 
and it is precisely these foods which 
we have succeeded in increasing, not 
perhaps on our doorsteps, but on our 
estate taken as a whole. My advice 
from the experience of over 40 years 
is Advance New Towns! and promote 
them whenever reasonably possible. 
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Reviewed by 
R. L. REISS 











THE FOLLOWING CLAIMS are made re- 
garding this book. That the Middles- 
brough Corporation “were pioneers 
in recognising that a thorough diag- 
nosis of town life should precede 
planning proposals,’ and that the 
book “ will act as guide to all people 
who are concerned with the regenera- 
tion of their towns and of urban en- 
vironment throughout the country.” 
It is important to examine how far 
this is justified. 

Unfortunately, the book is badly 
produced, edited and indexed. It con- 
tains three times as much letterpress 
and nearly three times as many plans 
as the books on Manchester and Ply- 
mouth. It lacks clarity, and is ex- 
tremely difficult to read; many of the 
plans are very indistinct and the sym- 
bols used are so small that it is diffi- 
cult, even with a magnifying glass, to 
distinguish one from another. If, in 
some of the serious criticisms I am 
going to make, I may be unjust, those 
responsible for the production of the 
book have largely themselves to 
blame. 

The book is divided into ten parts. 

The following are the work of Mr. 
Max Lock and his town planning 
assistants: I—General Report; ITI— 
Transport; V—Housing; VI—Open 


Spaces; X—Detailed Planning. Their 
subject matter contains nothing novel 
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MIDDLESBROUGH 


except in so far as the Detailed Plan- 
ning is based on the social survey. 

Part II—Industrial Structure is 
largely the work of the geographer- 
economist Mr. A. E. Smailes, though 
Mr. Lock coilaborates in the writing 
of it. This, though well done, is not 
exactly novel and similar material is 
contained in previous reports. 

Part 1V—The Structure of Neigh- 
bourhoods; Part VII—Education; 
Part VIII—Health Services; and 
Part [IX—Retail Trade are the work 
of Mrs. Ruth Glass, described as the 
chief sociologist, together with her 
assistants. It is in regard to these 
Parts that the claims made that for 
Middlesbrough something quite new 
has been done, namely, the prepara- 
of a thorough diagnosis of town life, 
is to be tested. Of these, Part IV is 
the most important; it is written by 
Mrs. Glass herself and incorporates 
the results of the detailed surveys on 
education, health services and retail 
trade contained in Parts VII, VIII and 
IX, and also the housing survey by 
the planner, Miss Albery, in Part V. 

The Town and Country Planning 
Association has always advocated that 
planning should be based on detailed 
social surveys. Many of the best plans 
so far produced, e.g., that for Man- 
chester, have been based on such sur- 
veys, but in no case have the surveys 
been as detailed and comprehensive 
as Middlesbrough. I therefore deal 
only briefly with the Master Plan and 
devote the space available to a dis- 
cussion of the social survey. Although 
I shall be making. some serious criti- 
cisms, it should always be borne in 
mind that a considerable amount of 
new ground has been covered and it 
was not to be expected that the re- 
sults would be above criticism. 
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SURVEY AND PLAN 





I have therefore especially ex- 
amined Part IV, and the question as 
to how far this has been useful in 
achieving its primary purpose, namely, 
to provide the basis upon which the 


detailed planning is based. There- 
fore, after a brief discussion of the 
Master Plan, I devote the bulk of this 
article to Parts IV and X. 


THE MAIN FACTS AND STRUCTURE 
OF THE PLAN 

The main facts about Middles- 
brough and its surroundings are fairly 
obvious and did not need a detailed 
survey to ascertain. Located on the 
Tees estuary, the town is dependent 
on steel and iron. The industrial areas 
are located on the river and there is 
little scattered industry, thus remov- 
ing one of the main difficulties which 
arise in most industrial towns. This 
industrial area is surrounded by an 
inner belt containing the principal 
shopping streets and public buildings, 
together with closely packed old 
weexly-rented houses. Surrounding 
this are the more recently built resi- 
dential areas, including municipal 
housing estates. Farther to the south 
is a large area containing some outer 
suburbs, but mainly undeveloped. 
There are 7,000 acres within the 
Borough boundaries and _ about 
136,000 people. The overall density 
is therefore about 20. The town is 
the largest of a network of heavy in- 
dustry townships on Tees-side and in 
the Cleveland area of Yorkshire, but 
the ironand steel of Tees-side is closely 
linked to the Durham coalfields and 
shipbuilding towns and the varied 
activities of the Tyne. Sir George 
Pepler is preparing a Master Plan for 
the whole of this North-Eastern 
region. 








With a Reply by 


MAX LOCK 
ON PAGE 190 











Fortunately, Middlesbrough,  al- 
though surrounded by other industrial 
towns, is still physically separated 
from them. . 

The main structure of the Plan 
naturally derives from these facts and 
provides for :— 

1. The maintenance of adequate 
separation between Middlesbrough 
and surrounding urban development. 
This is automatically provided to the 
north by the river and to the south it 
is easy to ensure. Care and determi- 
nation will be necessary to secure it 
to the east and west. 

2. The retention and extension of the 
main heavy industrial area on the 
Tees. But the Plan provides for a new 
light industry area of 70 acres rightly 
separated from the heavy industries. 
3. The gradual redevelopment of the 
inner, older and most populous part 
of the town. The Plan rightly pro- 
poses that the town centre with the 
main shops and public buildings 
should remain in this area, but that 
a very large proportion of the popu- 
lation should be moved out. 

4. The long-term Housing proposals 
are based upon the following prin- 
ciples—the reduction of the nett hous- 
ing densities in the inner area (where 
by far the larger proportion of the 
people now live) from the present 
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figures of from 41 to 50; the reduction 
of the nett densities in the next or 
“inner suburban” ring from its pre- 
sent figure of from 41 to 70 to a 
maximum of 40; and the establish- 
ment of nett housing densities of from 
21 to 30 in the outer and at present 
largely undeveloped suburban ring. 
The ultimate achievement of this, if 
adequate major open spaces are to be 
maintained, will involve the reduction 
of the present population in the 
Borough by about 20,000. 

5. Both in the new redevelopment and 
in the redevelopment of the older 
area, it is proposed that residential 
neighbourhoods should be estab- 
lished, catering for all their own local 
needs, including purely local shopping. 
But as there will be such a large 
migration outwards, the Plan pro- 
vides for the development of three 
district “up town” shopping sub- 
centres. 

All these proposals appear in prin- 
ciple to be right, and Mr. Lock and 
the Corporation are to be congratu- 
lated on the determination to make 
drastic reductions in the nett housing 
densities of the central areas. It would 
appear also that the transport pro- 
posals and the planning and distribu- 
tion of the major open spaces are 
quite satisfactory. 

I do not devote any space to a de- 
tailed examination of Mr. Smailes’s 
work in Part II, not because I do not 
think it important but because, 
generally speaking, it appears well 
done and may be commended. 


THE SOCIAL SURVEY 


The Mayor of Middlesbrough in 
his foreword says: “To my know- 
ledge in no other industrial town has 
so exhaustive a survey taken place.” 
This statement is not altogether 
correct. Mr. Seebohm'’ Rowntree’s 
Survey of York, the results of which 
are incorporated in his book “Poverty 
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and Progress” was extremely exhaus- 
tive and detailed. It is true that it was 
not conducted for the purpose of pre- 
paring a plan for York, but his re- 
sults should prove of inestimable 
value to anyone preparing a plan for 
York, especially if the planners had 
access to the original material on 
which the book was based. Especially 
valuable for the purpose of a plan are 
his chapters on housing, health and 
Education, but above all, the com- 
pletely original work done on recrea- 
tional and social facilities, the results 
of which are incorporated in the 
chapter entitled “Leisure Time Activi- 
ties.” 

If Mr. Lock and Mrs. Glass had 
carefully studied this chapter and then 
had had an interview with Mr. See- 
bohm Rowntree, I feel convinced that 
the Social Survey undertaken for the 
Middlesbrough Plan would have been 
very much better. 


I have a feeling that Mr. Lock and 
Mrs. Glass did not sit down and care- 
fully think out precisely what matters 
it was necessary to investigate in de- 
tail and, on the other hand, on what 
matters it would be sufficient to obtain 
general information. Because this had 
not been carefully thought out, many 
things have been laboriously investi- 
gated and the results tabulated in 
statistical form and indexes prepared 
which, in my view, are of little prac- 
tical value in the preparation of the 
plan, the carrying out of which will 
of necessity be spread over a long 
period of years during which changes 
will be gradual. In my view all the 
indexes prepared for the existing 
neighbourhoods are of academic 
rather than practical use. 


The carrying out of the plan for 
Middlesbrough, as for any other in- 
dustrial town, will proceed in two 
stages. First and most important 


being the development of the new 
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neighbourhoods which have got to be 
largely developed before redevelop- 
ment can start in the central areas, as 
such redevelopment depends upon a 
thinning out of the population. Thus 
the most vital question was:- How 
should the new neighbourhoods be 
planned so as to give the fullest 
opportunities of life? The importance 
of the Social Survey in this connec- 
tion is to ascertain how much land 
should be reserved for shops and for 
various community buildings, schools, 
etc. For this purpose it is necessary to 
investigate the social needs of the 
various sections of the community and 
of the various age-groups. A well-con- 
ducted Social Survey would indicate, 
for example, how many public houses, 
of what size they should be, and what 
facilities they should provide. What 
part can they play in social life? What 
kind of youth centres are required, 
should they be in the same buildings 
as general community centres, should 
they be full-time clubs with their own 
premises, should they be mixed clubs, 
or separate boys’ and girls’ clubs, 
should they be associated with schools 
or be quite separate? Are clubs for 
adults with their own premises de- 
sirable, should they be registered, i.e., 
have bars or not, and if they are 
registered what effect does this have 
upon the number of public houses 
required? 

Carefully reading Mrs. Glass’s 
chapter on ‘“ Neighbourhoods” and 
Mr. Lock’s preface, I find no clear 
answers to these and similar questions 
which, in my opinion, are vital. 


INACCURACY OF THE STATISTICS 

Unfortunately, failure to think 
things out carefully beforehand, 
coupled with a failure to edit the book 
carefully, has produced a lot of 
apparent inaccuracies, and I concen- 
trate only on one aspect of the Survey 
by way of illustration. 
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Mrs. Glass has made what purports 
to be a thorough survey of these in-. 
stitutions and she incorporates the re- 
sults in two Tables. The first, on page 
168, gives for each neighbourhood 
the number of each type of institu- 
tion other than shops, and the second, 
on page 171, the number of shops in 
each neighbourhood. 

At the end of Mr. Lock’s introduc- 
tion to this part he sets out in a 
Table (page 155) the number of each 
existing type of institution and the 
number proposed in the detailed plan- 
ning. (Mr. Lock gives the figures by 
groups of neighbourhoods, but this, 
of course, does not affect the ultimate 
totals.) This Table of Mr. Lock’s pur- 
ports to be based upon Mrs. Glass’s 
survey. But at the outset we are faced 
with two main difficulties, when we 
compare Mrs. Glass’s figures with Mr. 
Lock’s. 

(a) It is obviously important to de- 
fine what is meant by a neighbour- 
hood institution (Mr. Lock uses the 
word “ services” rather than “ institu- 
tion,” but on page 150 he makes it 
clear that to him “service” and “ in- 
stitution” mean the same thing). Now 
Mr. Lock says there are 13 types of 
neighbourhood institutions, and Mrs. 
Glass only 9. In their lists they both 
include primary schools, post offices, 
churches, nurseries, maternity clinics, 
pubs and shops. But to these Mrs. 
Glass adds clubs and _ surgeries, 
though Mr. Lock does not, while Mr. 


Lock includes libraries, halls (and 
community centres), cinemas (and 
theatres), children’s play centres, 


adult playing-fields and evening in- 
stitutes, whereas Mrs. Glass does not. 

Surely Mrs. Glass and Mr. Lock 
should have come to an agreement as 
to whether such important institu- 
tions as clubs, cinemas and halls are, 
or are not, neighbourhood institutions. 

(b) Worse still, Mrs. Glass’s figures 
as to the total number of institutions 
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in all the neighbourhoods put to- 
gether, do not agree with the figures 
given by Mr. Lock of the total num- 
ber of existing institutions, as the 
following Table illustrates : — 








TABLE 

Type of Mr. Lock’s Mrs. Glass’s 
institution figures figures 
Elementary Schools 25 28 
Post Offices ... sos, Cae 24 
Churches... oe a 65 
Nurseries... ai ae 4 
Maternity clinics ... 7 7 
Pubs si ... 60 86 
Shops we Prt. | 744 


These discrepancies surely require 
some explanation, but none is given. 
The discrepancies in the figures do 
not merely occur in the total for all 
neighbourhoods, but in_ practically 
every neighbourhood or group of 
neighbourhoods. If Mr. Lock were 
taking Mrs. Glass’s survey seriously, 
one would have thought that he 
would have taken her figures. 

But confusion becomes worse con- 
founded if we take the North Ormesby 
neighbourhood, for which there is a 
detailed plan in Part X prepared by 
Miss Blanco White. She says there are 
four halls, Mr. Lock says there are 
three, and Mrs. Glass does not men- 
tion them at all. Miss Blanco White 
says there are 16 existing clubs, Mrs. 
Glass says there are 12, and Mr. Lock 
does not mention them at all. As re- 
gards shops, Mr. Lock says there are 
72, Mrs. Glass 67, and Miss Blanco 
White 193 (of which 25 are empty.) 
This also requires an explanation, 
but none is given. 

In the St. Hilda’s neighbourhood 
Mrs. Glass says there are 11 clubs, 
but in the detailed planning chapter 
of St. Hilda’s the planner, Miss Al- 
bery, gives the names of 15 clubs. 

These examples justify my conclu- 
sion that I can place no reliance on 
the figures in the survey. But there 
are further criticisms. 
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NEIGHBOURHOOD INSTITUTIONS 

Mrs. Glass makes __ elaborate 
calculations in order to assess the 
institutional equipment of each neigh- 
bourhood and gives an index for 
each. Her method of arriving at this 
is to’ give to the neighbourhood a 
“ranking” according to “A” the 
number of institutions within the 
neighbourhood per thousand people, 
“B” the range (i.e., the variety) of 
such institutions, and “C” the num- 
ber of shops per thousand people. 


She then gives the neighbourhood 
an index based on “A” multiplied 
by “B” plus “C.” I question this 
formula. 

She arrives at “A” number of in- 

stitutions by adding together the num- 
ber of elementary schools, post offices, 
churches, surgeries, nurseries, mater- 
nity clinics and clubs. She does not 
include in the total (although she 
gives it) the figure for pubs, for the 
strange reason that one neighbour- 
hood on the waterfront has so many! 
She does not include shops because 
they are separately assessed in rank- 
ing “C.” This method is fundamen- 
tally fallacious for the following 
reasons : — 
1. To add together such entirely dis- 
similar institutions as post offices, 
maternity clinics and clubs, for ex- 
ample, is as ridiculous as to try to 
assess the livestock on a farm by add- 
ing the number of cows, chickens, 
cart-horses and guinea-fowl, and 
giving the farm a higher ranking for 
livestock if it has one cow, 200 
chickens, 1 cart-horse and 50 guinea- 
fowl, than a farm with a _ pedigree 
herd of 100 cows and 5 cart-horses. 
2. To exclude pubs altogether is to 
exclude the most patronised of all 
social institutions, and provision is 
made for them in the detailed plan- 
ning of neighbourhoods. 


” 


3. Mrs, Glass does not class libraries, 
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cinemas, halls and evening institutes 
as neighbourhood institutions at all, 
whereas Mr. Lock does, as do the de- 
tailed planners—in my view, rightly. 
4, No account is taken of whether the 
institution has its Own premises or 
merely uses some other premises once 
a week. If a Methodist hall is used 
once a week each by a Methodist 
Sisterhood, an old people’s club, a 
youth club, a dramatic club and a 
music club, these swell the total of 
clubs by five (though strangely 
enough the hall in which they meet is 
not counted). But the Joe Walton’s 
youth club with a very large member- 
ship of boys and girls and with its own 
premises, only counts as one. No 
account. is taken of the relative size of 
buildings or of the membership of the 
organisation using it. 

5. The confusion caused by counting 
clubs which meet in halls or pubs 
periodically in the number of institu- 
tions, but not including the buildings 
in which they meet, reflects itself in 
Miss Blanco White’s chapter on the 
planning of North Ormesby. Her list 
of “existing buildings ” includes four 
halls and 16 clubs, but it turns out 
that only three clubs have their own 
premises and most of the remainder 
meet in the church halls, so that 
she both counts the building and 
the organisations which meet in the 
building. 

6. To give us a real picture of the 
situation regarding clubs, for example, 
I should have thought that a clear dis- 
tinction should be drawn (as does 
Mr. Seebohm Rowntree in his survey 
of York) between (a) registered clubs, 
i.e., ones which have a bar and their 
own premises, (b) other adult social 
clubs with their own premises, (c) 
youth clubs with their own premises 
and full-time leader or warden, (d) 
clubs or organisations of adults which 
meet in other people’s premises, (e) 
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youth clubs which meet in other 
people’s halls: In my view you can 
only count (a) (b) (c) as clubs and 
what you really want to know about 
(d) and (e) is how many halls there 
are for them to meet in. 

No information of this kind is 
given by Mrs. Glass. 


PROVISION FOR YOUTH 

I could go on multiplying criticisms 
of a similar kind. I content myself, 
however, by pointing out why, in my 
opinion, neither Mr. Lock in his Table 
of existing and proposed institutions 
nor the detailed planners in_ their 
plans give us any idea as to what 
provision is to be made for youth. So 
far as I can gather, the Joe Walton’s 
youth club is the only club for boys 
and girls meeting every night of the 
week. There may be more, but we are 
not given this information. Now Mr. 
Rowntree gives us the youth clubs 
which have their own premises and a 
full-time warden and meet either all 
or most days of the week. The total 
membership of these clubs is 530 boys 
and youths and about 460 girls. In 
assessing the extent to which youth 
is served, Mr. Rowntree says: “I do 
not here take account of certain facili- 
ties mostly connected with churches. 
They fill a useful purpose, but cannot 
be regarded as clubs, though some are 
so called.” In any case, he points out 
that in that most “Churchy” of 
cities, the total number of boys and 
girls making use of them is only 170 
and 340 respectively and “weekly 
attendance” is much below this figure. 
He points out that there are about 
7,500 boys and girls between 14 and 
18 in York and there is an obvious 
urgent need for the provision of more 
full-time youth clubs. If Mrs. Glass 
had provided similar information, the 
planners might have been able to plan 
for youth. 
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Surprisingly enough, in the map in 
Part IV showing the location of exist- 
ing institutions, youth clubs are 
separately shown, but in the map 
showing the proposals for the future 
there is not one, nor in the detailed 
planning of neighbourhoods in Part X 
is there any provision for a full-time 
youth club, though it is proposed to 
move the existing Joe Walton youth 
club into another neighbourhood. 

As an example of the bad editing and 
proof-reading I quote the following 
case. In Mr. Lock’s Table of existing 
and proposed neighbourhood services, 
he has a final column headed “ Com- 
ments.” Against group 2 of neigh- 
bourhoods, one of the comments is, 
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“Would use Central Evening Institute 
in Constantine College.” In the other 
columns the following figures have a 
reference mark to this comment: 12 
existing churches, 11 proposed halls 
and community centres, 5 proposed 
cinemas and theatres, and 10 proposed 
public houses. 

Now elsewhere I find that Constan- 
tine College is a technical college. But 
it is, of course, obvious that Mr. Lock 
does not mean that it is to have 10 
pubs and 5 cinemas and _ theatres 
housed in it. 

My criticisms have been so serious 
that I have arranged with the Editor 
that he should invite Mr. Lock to 


reply. 








MIDDLESBROUGH SURVEY AND PLAN 
Reply to Captain Reiss’s criticism 
BY MAX LOCK 








WE ARE GRATEFUL to Captain Reiss 
for the opportunity to reply to his 
criticism. We believe that in some re- 
spects the Middlesbrough publication 
illustrates a new and more compre- 
hensive approach to planning tech- 
nique, inasmuch as the consultant and 
his team have moved as a group to 
live in the planning area—a practice 
which has since been increasingly fol- 
lowed by other consultants. A social 
survey was carried out, specifically for 
the purpose of planning, as well as a 
sample questionnaire inquiry of the 
whole population. 

Captain Reiss approves of the plan, 
‘ which had been based upon detailed 
information. Yet he states that “the 
main facts about Middlesbrough and 
its surroundings are obvious and did 
not need a detailed survey to ascer- 


tain.” A careful reading of the. con- 
clusions to our reports and an appre- 
ciation of the complexities of Tees- 
side’s industrial problems might lead 
most readers to hold the opposite 
view. The past economic history of 
this area, which has suffered from 
violent fluctuations of prosperity and 
depression, has shown that large-scale 
change and re-development is required. 
This in itself has justified a close in- 
vestigation of industrial trends, of 
population changes and shifts, and of 
daily movements to work, apart from 
the detailed investigation of housing 
and social conditions within the town 
itself. Indeed, the most important fact 
revealed by the whole survey was the 
tremendous contrast in living stan- 
dards within this town—a_ contrast 
which might not be visible to an out- 
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sider. It is reflected in education as 
well as in housing, in the quality of 
the air as well as in the provision of 
open spaces. These facts have been re- 
vealed through an objective study, not 
merely by relying on the people's 
guesses or opinions as a basis for pro- 
posed reconstruction. 


Captain Reiss disagrees with the 
Mayor of Middlesbrough, who stated 
in his foreword that “to my know- 
ledge in no other industrial town has 
so exhaustive a survey taken place.” 
Seebohm Rowntree’s survey of York 
is quoted by Captain Reiss as just such 
a survey and, in fact, as the prototype 
which should have been closely copied 
in Middlesbrough. The Mayor of 
Middlesbrough referred to planning 
surveys, while Mr. Rowntree’s work 
is one of the classical “social surveys” 
proper, the objectives of which are 
quite different, and which deal pri- 
marily with problems of poverty, not 
planning. Though some fields—hous- 
ing, health, education and recreation 
—are covered by both these types of 
survey, there are bound to be im- 
portant variations between them, both 
in scope and in the selection of aspects 
for detailed inquiry. The Middles- 
brough Survey was a new venture, 
precisely because social as well as 
physical aspects were investigated and 
social survey techniques previously 
used for other purposes were adapted 
to the field of planning. It is, for in- 
stance, not the function of a planning 
survey, which has to cover a very wide 
range of subjects, to include so de- 
tailed an investigation of clubs alone, 
as Captain Reiss considers to be 
essential. Therefore, though many of 
these detailed facts were collected in 
Middlesbrough, we felt that these 
should be included in the book only 
in so far as they were relevant to the 
planning of particular neighbour- 
hoods. 
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The book was published at the re- 
quest of the Middlesbrough Corpora- 
tion, who asked us to present in a 
single volume the ten reports that had 
previously been submitted at intervals 
of about one month to the various 
committees of the Corporation with 
whose officials we had worked in close 
consultation. Even so, a great deal of 
our survey material had necessarily to 
be excluded. The text and a few of 
the maps containing more detail than 
could stand clear reduction to page 
size are rightly criticised as imperfect. 
It was decided to publish a limited 
edition of 1,000 copies, primarily for 
the benefit of the people and officials 
of Middlesbrough. To this end the 
work was not advertised or dis- 
tributed to the trade. 


The main part of Captain Reiss’s 
review is based on three premises, not 
one of which appears to be justified. 
First, he regards the social survey as 
the most important, in fact, as the 
crucial, part of the whole Middles- 
brough Survey and Plan. Secondly, he 
assumes that the entire social survey is 
represented by one of its sections, Part 
IV, “The Structure of Neighbour- 
hoods.” Thirdly, he deals with one 
small part of the chapter on Neigh- 
bourhoods only and, in turn, identifies 
this small sub-section, comprising less 
than three pages, with the whole sur- 
vey of neighbourhoods. 


It is difficult to see how these mis- 
conceptions, by means of which Cap- 
tain Reiss singles out a small part of 
the whole Survey and Plan for his 
criticisms, could have arisen. 


First, any one part of the Middles- 
brough Survey cannot possibly be re- 
garded as crucial, but the very fact 
that an attempt has been made to give 
a comprehensive picture, covering all 
the important aspects of town life 
which are relevant to planning, can be 
so regarded. 
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Secondly, the social survey consists 
of four sections. Apart from the sur- 
vey of neighbourhood structure—edu- 
cation, health services and retail trade 
were additional fields of investigation. 
There was also the special sample 
inquiry among Middlesbrough house- 
holds which was undertaken by the 
“ War-time Social Survey,” the results 
of which are referred to in the rele- 
vant parts of the book. It is not cor- 
rect to say, as Captain Reiss does, that 
the findings of all these detailed in- 
vestigations of specific social aspects, 
as well as of the housing survey, are 
“incorporated” in the chapter on 
Neighbourhoods. Some materia! de- 
rived from these various inquiries has 
contributed to the study of neighbour- 
hoods, but each of. the other reports 
consists of specific material, not re- 
corded elsewhere in the book, which 
in each case should be judged on its 
own merits. Captain Reiss completely 
excludes these other parts of the social 
survey from his review. 

Above all, in spite of his special 
knowledge of social work, he mistakes 
the purpose of much of the neigh- 
bourhood survey. He excludes all but 
one part of the Neighbourhoods chap- 
ter from his review on the grounds 
that “the most vital question was: how 
should the new neighbourhoods be 
planned so as to give the fullest oppor- 
tunities of life?” To achieve this 
object, it was, of course, first of all 
necessary to define the pattern of exist- 
ing neighbourhoods; that is, to dis- 
cover the territorial and social sub- 
divisions within the town. This basic 
part of the Neighbourhoods survey 
was the one which was most important 
to the planners, but it is completely 
ignored by Captain Reiss. The 


planners further had to consider the 
re-grouping.of homes and institutions, 
ie., the future neighbourhood struc- 
ture of the town. For this purpose, 
not only the delineation of existing 
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neighbourhoods was relevant, but also 
other aspects of the neighbourhoods 
survey which are not mentioned by 
Captain Reiss at all. These are dif- 
ferences between the “social rank” 
and the living conditions of existing 
neighbourhoods; and the patterns of 
movement within and between exist- 
ing neighbourhoods, i.e., the extent to 
which neighbourhoods were self-con- 
tained or interdependent. The indices 
prepared for the existing neighbour- 
hoods which are criticised by Captain 
Reiss as being of “little practical 
value” were an essential part of this 
particular investigation. Moreover, in 
this context, the specific investigations 
of education and health services and 
of retail trade were far more im- 
portant than the general index of the 
institutional equipment of neighbour- 
hoods with which Captain Reiss is 
entirely pre-occupied. The re-distribu- 
tion of all these particular services 
most affects the general design of resi- 
dential areas. 


We had regarded as the most im- 
portant contribution of the social sur- 
vey all these parts which are ignored 
by Captain Reiss. The reviewer might 
not agree with us, but in any case it 
would have been preferable to have 
comprehensive rather than highly 
selective criticisms. For example, Cap- 
tain Reiss says that there are no clear 
answers to the questions as to how 
much land should be reserved for 
shops, various community buildings, 
schools, etc. In the case of shops and 
schools, a complete Survey and Plan- 
ning Report was devoted to each. 
However, Captain Reiss omits these 
particular parts from his review. 


As regards the detailed provision of 
social facilities, how many pubs are 
required, what types of youth centres, 
and whether clubs require separate 
premises, etc., we found that these 
were questions which had to be settled 
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in the course of implementing detailed 
planning proposals. Hence we arranged 
a series of citizens’ meetings as a first 
step towards the practical realisation 
of their Plan. Such work must con- 
tinue for many years before the com- 
plicated effects upon social life of so 
immense an upheaval of population 
as we proposed can be worked out in 
detail in terms of social institutions. 
In any case, on page 455 we have 
summarised up to date what we found 
to be the people’s wishes as regards 
club premises, where we clearly state 
that “ our list should be regarded as a 
basis for discussion and for reference 
in planning ahead.” 


The detailed criticisms made by 
Captain Reiss consist of two parts. He 
states, firstly, that there is inconsist- 
ency of terminology and of the figures 
quoted in the discussion of neighbour- 
hood institutions; and, secondly, that 
the method of computing the index of 
institutional equipment is “ funda- 
mentally fallacious.” 


Whilst there is no doubt that some 
inconsistencies remained, for which 
we might be justifiably criticised, in 
the course of compiling the book from 
the separate reports, most of the 
examples quoted by Captain Reiss are, 
in fact, not cases in point. They are 
statements which could not possibly 
appear to be inconsistent to a reader 
who is fairly careful and who is aware 
of the difference between survey report 
and planning proposals. 


Captain Reiss complains that there 
is not a complete coincidence between 
the list of neighbourhood services 
given by myself, in my planning pro- 
posals, and that included by Ruth 
Glass in her survey report. Of course, 
there has to be a difference. 


(A) The planning proposals are for- 
mulated in terms of neighbourhood 
groups, not of individual neighbour- 
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hoods as described in the survey re- 
port, and thus include certain services 
which are not strictly local in charac- 
ter, e.g., libraries, evening institutes 
and cinemas. These can serve a whole 
group of neighbourhoods, but cannot 
possibly be situated in every individual 
neighbourhood. 


(B) The planning proposals on 
neighbourhood groups refer to the 
allocation of land use, i.e., are formu- 
lated in terms of buildings and open 
spaces, and thus are derived not only 
from the neighbourhoods report, but 
also from detailed land-use maps and 
the reports on housing and open 
spaces. The report on neighbourhoods 
deals chiefly with social activities and 
relationships; that is, for example, 
with ciubs and their spheres of in- 
fluence rather than with halls. 


(C) The planning proposals deal 
with all the services which should be 
available, regardless of whether and to 
what extent these have already been 
established. But the survey report 
deals strictly with a comparison of 
existing conditions in all the different 
neighbourhoods of the town. Thus 
services which exist only rarely or not 
at all at present could, of course, not 
be included. The present, not the pro- 
posed, standards are relevant in this 
context, and this is stated explicitly in 
paragraph 90 of the Neighbourhoods 
report. 


Captain Reiss’s same lack of dif- 
ferentiation between survey report 
and planning proposals is responsible 
for his further complaint that the 
figures of existing neighbourhood ser- 
vices as given by myself and Ruth 
Glass respectively do not tally My 
own table presents the proposed re- 
grouped neighbourhoods of the town, 
hence the services now existing in cer- 
tain central areas which in the plan 
are scheduled for reconstruction and 
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change of use are deliberately ex- 
cluded. (For instance, one existing 
neighbourhood, A 16, is completely 
omitted from this table, and the future 
character of others is almost entirely 
non-residential, as is shown in the 
Plan). Ruth Glass’s table, which was, 
of course, compiled prior to the for- 
mulation of planning proposals, shows 
the existing picture only. Moreover, 
her table gives, for instance, the num- 
ber of all elementary schools and of 
all shops in shopping centres, while 
my tables specifically refer (a) to 
“primary schools” only (excluding 
senior elementary schools which, under 
the new Act, as “secondary schools,” 
are shown in the Plan to be sited 
beyond the neighbourhoods altogether 
on the outskirts of the town), and (b) 
to local shops only, i.e., to shops serv- 
ing a local rather than a _ central 
function. 

Captain Reiss has also managed to 
find other discrepancies which do not 
exist at all, as even a most cursory 
reading of the tables and of the text 
will show. For instance, he claims that 
Ruth Glass’s table shows 67 existing 
shops in North Ormesby, but that my 
table shows 72. In fact, the latter 
table refers to the new neighbourhood 
group, North Ormesby, and _ states 
clearly that this consists of the exist- 
ing neighbourhoods, A 14 and A 15. 
Ruth Glass’s table gives 67 shops for 
A 14 and 5 shops for A15, i.e., 72 
altogether. We admit that some of the 
variations might have been explained 
in the text as a footnote in addition 
to the information given in Table 
XXXIV. But we did not anticipate 
that our readers would fish for dis- 
crepancies with such apparent relish 
as Captain Reiss! 

The charge that a different number 
of clubs is given for North Ormesby 
and St. Hilda’s in the neighbourhoods 
survey and in the detailed planning 
chapters is similarly unfounded It is 
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guite clear from the list of clubs given 
in the latter chapters that. for this 
purpose, the planners recorded all the 
different branches of each club separ- 
ately, while in the summary of clubs 
and neighbourhood institutions, given 
in the survey report, only each club 
was enumerated, but not all its separ- 
ate activities. This, of course, does not 
imply that there is an actual dis- 
crepancy, or that the more detailed 
material on club facilities, premises 
and provisions for separate age-groups 
had not been collected, as Captain 
Reiss assumes. On the contrary, the 
detailed lists given in the specific plan- 
ning chapters show that this material 
was available, and so does the sum- 
mary of the detailed planning pro- 
posals, pp. 454-457, which Captain 
Reiss apparently never read. But the 
neighbourhoods report was deliber- 
ately condensed in order to conform 
to its function of contributing to the 
proposals for the outline plan. Sub- 
sidiary material is included in the 
book only in so far as the planners 
regarded it as relevant to their detailed 
proposals for particular areas. 
Captain Reiss’s charge that the 
method of computing the index of in- 
Stitutional equipment, as given in 
Part IV, is “fundamentally fallacious,” 
is based on a “ fundamentally fallaci- 
ous” analogy. He compares neigh- 
bourhood institutions with live-stock. 
But can he tell us, to follow his 
analogy, which of the neighbourhood 
institutions can be regarded as a pedi- 
gree cow, which as a cart-horse, and 
which as a chicken? The point is 
surely that each type, schools, clinics, 
clubs, shops and all the others, is 
equally essential in contributing to 
the completeness of the social equip- 
ment of a neighbourhood. It is im- 
portant that there should be a suf- 
ficient number of them, but also that 
there should be a sufficient range of 
them, and hence this latter aspect is 
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included in the index as a corrective. 
This method of judging institutional 
equipment might well be improved 
and criticised, but not on the grounds 
given by Captain Reiss. 


Having learned through the experi- 
ence of the Middlesbrough Survey and 
Plan, we are aware of many defects 
both in our methods and in our pre- 
sentation of them. We have attempted 
to remedy these in subsequent work, 


‘and we welcome criticisms. But does 


Captain Reiss apply the same stan- 
dards of meticulousness to his reading 
of a book as he appears, to apply to 
its authors? 


The new technique of Survey and 
Plan still requires considerable im- 
provement. It is only from such local 
studies that a national programme of 
reconstruction can be framed, as is 
recognised by the Government's in- 
sistence upon adequate preliminary 
survey under the new Planning Act. A 
full discussion of the methods used so 
far is thus to be especially welcomed. 
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(Continued from page 169.) 


process were continued much longer 
the opportunity for a radical replan- 
ning of the capital would again be lost. 

The return of population has kept 
pace with the return of industry and 
commerce and the Civil Service, so 
that traffic has achieved new records 
of immobility. 

All this would seem to indicate lack 
of a clear directive from Cabinet 
levels, and so would the illogical atti- 
tude up to now towards priorities for 
the new towns. 

Priorities they must have if they 
are to fulfil their function. To give 
Welwyn and Letchworth, for example, 
no greater facilities for housing than 
are warranted by their present size 
is incomprehensible. 

The overspill of London cannot be 
accommodated in a few rural district 
housing estates. The attempt to do so 
would condemn Britain to another 
generation of central chaos and sub- 
urban sprawl. 





F. J. Osborn’s Return 


F. J. Osborn returned to England at 
the end of December from his tour of 
the United States and a short visit to 
Canada for exchanges of views with 
leading American and Canadian plan- 
ners. In his three-months’ journey of 
20,000 miles he studied the planning 
situation in forty representative cities 
and conferred with the staffs of 
eighteen Universities and Colleges in- 
terested in various aspects of plan- 
ning. He found everywhere intense 
interest in the recent developments of 
British planning policy and legislation. 
Similar planning powers, he thinks, 
are not likely to be adopted in the 


near future in the United States, 
though city problems are acute and 
drastic remedies are needed. There is, 
however, great scope in America for 
a garden-city movement on the lines 
proposed by Ebenezer Howard and 
exemplified at Letchworth and 
Welwyn. 


Mr. Osborn addressed over one 
hundred meetings of various groups 
interested in planning and it is hoped 
to publish a full account of his ex- 
periences and impressions in the 
Spring issue of TOWN AND COUNTRY 
PLANNING. 
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END THE MINERS , 


BY ANNE KELLY 


The vital importance of the British Coal Mining Industry 


and the almost complete dependence on it of every inhabitant 


in the British Isles, is realised at last. Yet there are many ~ 


who still cannot grasp why men have left the mines in their 


thousands. 


Miss Kelly, born and brought up in a mining community, 


and one of the best known Industrial Correspondents in 


journalism, in this challenging article gives one reason— 


their isolation. 





RITAIN’S 600,000 MINERS 
organised in the National 
Union of Mineworkers have a 
twelve-point Charter which 

they believe outlines the minimum re- 
forms necessary to solve the nation’s 
coal production and mining man- 
power problems. 


Point No. 10 reads: — 


“The building of new towns and 
villages of a high standard and situ- 
ated at places calculated to enable 
miners to have increased opportuni- 
ties for social facilities and to break 
down the segregation of miners and 
their families from the rest of the 
community, accompanied by the pro- 
vision of adequate transport services 
at reasonable rates.” 


Although 1890 marked the first of 
a succession of Acts of Parliament 


authorising and requiring local autho- 
rities to provide houses for workers, 
in the early days of Britain’s coal- 
mining industry, and up to the be- 
ginning of the 1914-18 World War, 
the general practice of colliery com- 
panies when starting a new colliery 
was to provide housing accommoda- 
tion, mostly in the form of miners’ 
rows. The result was the segregation 
of Britain’s mineworkers into small, 
separate mono-industrial communi- 
ties, with which we are all too de- 
pressingly familiar. 

Although Council-sponsored hous- 
ing schemes in mining areas to-day 
are given priority, throughout Britain 
too many mining villages, clustered 
round pit-head plants and _ over- 


shadowed by sprawling, smelling pit- 
heaps, still bear “ Abandon Hope” 
witness of the miseries created by 
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Colliery scene at Ashington. 


nineteenth-century economic exigen- 
cies of haphazard planning. 


1. HOUSING 

The results are graphically de- 
scribed in a comprehensive 1944 
White Paper entitled; “Report of the 
Scottish Coalfields Committee.” 

Following a tour of Scottish mining 
communities, at Auchinleck (Ayr- 
shire), Glencraig and Lumphinnans 
in Fife, Blantyre in Lanarkshire; 
Niddrie in Midlothian and Cowie in 
Stirlingshire, the committee _ re- 
ported : — 

“For drabness of appearance and 
atmosphere there is no grouping of 
dwelling houses we know which can 
compare with collections of the older 
miners’ rows—dreary, long lines of 
single-storey houses and between 
them only narrow strips of drying 


greens (though there is now no grass 
left, even if there ever was any), often 
with communal washhouses and con- 
veniences and, in these times, air- 
raid shelters scattered over the 
‘greens. Sometimes the atmosphere 
is polluted with the noxious fumes 
from a burning bing* nearby. 

“ Although in some districts these 
older rows are kept in quite good 
condition, in others their condition 
is deplorable and the houses are 
worse than damp. Another unfavour- 
able feature of the older rows is that 
they consist usually of only two apart- 
ments; sometimes a washhouse and 
convenience are attached, but more 
often there are detached communal 
washhouses and conveniences as men- 
tioned above. In view of the limited 
accommodation there is little room 
for families and much overcrowding. 

*Colliery refuse heap 
































Near Newcastle-upon-Tyne, miners’ houses are 
situated almost on top of this pithead. 


In addition we saw for ourselves cases 
where the coal had to be kept under 
the bed. 


“Many of the older miners’ rows 
are unfit for human habitation 
according to modern standards, and 
either have already been scheduled 
for demolition by the local authority 
concerned or would have been so 
scheduled if alternative accommoda- 
tion had been available. But these 
definitely ‘unfit? houses make up only 
a small proportion of the total num- 
ber of old-type rows still standing. In 
addition to those which are clearly 
not habitable, there are many more 
which are of such a poor condition, 
both in regard to the amenities avail- 
able and their ability to withstand 
the elements, that human beings 
should not be required to live in them. 
Even the older miners’ rows which 
are in fair physical condition do not 
generally have inside sanitary accom- 


A view of the pithead at the Comrie Colliery, one of Britain’s most modern mines, 
where only the shaft winding gear denotes that coal-mining is going on. 
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modation and lack many of the facili- 
ties, such as bathrooms, which might 
reasonably be expected to be available 
in all houses at the present time.” 


After paying tribute to the con- 
trast between the exterior and the in- 
terior of the houses, by dint of the 
“hard and continuous work ” of the 
housewives, the Committee sums-up: 


“ Nevertheless, we are of opinion 
that, in all the circumstances, the ideal 
to be aimed at should be the complete 
elimination at as early a date as pos- 
sible of all the older miners’ rows.” 


The Committee estimated that 
miners’ housing needs throughout 
the Scottish coalfields alone would 
total 19,010 new houses. 


5,750 to replace unfit houses. 
5,750 to end overcrowding. 


1,550 to enable workers to live 
nearer their work and elimi- 
nate travelling distances of 
5-15 miles. 


5,960 houses for additional workers 
needed at existing collieries. 


When I asked Abe Moffat, Presi- 
dent of the Scottish Mineworkers to 
comment on current housing progress 
in the mining areas, he replied: “The 
most authoritative statement I can 
give you is a recent letter written to 
a town councillor by a miner’s wife 
which shows the appalling conditions 
under which many miners have to 
live.” 


The letter, written on September 5th, 
and addressed to Dunfermline 
“Houses Management Committee ” 
drew attention to her family’s “ des- 
perate need” for a house. She de- 
scribed her present accommodation 
as follows :— 


“You will be familiar with the pro- 
perty. It belongs to your Town Coun- 
cil. It is a converted shop with low 
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ceilings, and partly a stone floor. It 
contains two rooms, but owing to the 
smallness and draughtiness of the 
room nearest the street, my husband, 
myself and our four little girls (aged 
6, 3, 2 and 1) have to sleep in the back 
room which also serves us for a kit- 
chen. As the gas oven is in this room, 
my children were often wakened 
when I had to cook a late meal for 
my husband returning late from the 
pit. The floor is soggy with dry rot, 
the walls are peeling, the roof came 
down last year and is cracking again, 
and the walls are covered with damp. 
I have had to improvise with a 
wooden clothes-horse to keep the 
children away from the wet patches. 
{n addition, the house is infested with 
mice, which eat up the food and even 
attack the bottoms of the chairs. That 
is my position and your Sanitary In- 
spector will be able to confirm that I 
ani not exaggerating. 


“ Outside, the washhouse and the 
lavatory, shared by 4 _ families, 
reached via the main street, are in a 
deplorable condition.” 


The letter concludes characteristi- 
cally: “My husband has worked hard 
and keenly all his life in the pits, and 
in spite of everything I am proud to 
be a miner’s wife.” 


Aye, but can we as a nation be 
proud of the housing and social con- 
ditions we have granted our miners? 


2. AMENITIES 


Listen to what Arthur Horner, 
General Secretary of the National 
Union of Mineworkers has to say. 


“The worst thing about the whole 
business is the isolation of the miners 
and their segregation from the rest of 
the community. 


“ Although, thanks mainly to our 
miners’ welfare halls, our social and 
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An example of bad living conditions are these old-style miners’ cottages at Blaina 
in South Wales 


cultural life is probably superior to 
any other section of the community, 
nevertheless the miner feels he is a 
segregated person—a sort of sub- 
human, isolated from the rest of the 
people. Not until the miners are inter- 
mingled with the rest of the commu- 
nity will the miners recover their poise 
and equality.” 


“TI think the pits should be kept 
for working and then they should take 
the miners away from the pit to live. 


Many miners’ houses should be pulled 
down, but we must never return to 
the old haphazard fashion. We should 
build the new villages away from the 


pits and on highways to nearby 
towns.” 


After outlining the social disabili- 
ties created by the traditional-type 
mining villages, the 1944 “ Scottish 
Coalfields Committee” similarly re- 
ported that both the miners and Local 


Authorities whom they had consulted 
were of the opinion that miners 
should be housed as part of the 
general community. “We have no 
hesitation in recommending _ that 
miners should generally be housed 
away from the collieries and en- 
couraged to form part of a mixed 
community, living side by side with 
members of other trades and occupa- 
tions.” 


They also commented upon the 
general desire of miners “to live in 
houses which are self-contained units, 
i.e., houses with an individual en- 
trance and not just a door on a stair 
with a common entrance. Most 
miners would also like to have their 
own gardens,” 


They further urged avoidance of 
“drab, monotonous and _ character- 
less” housing schemes; and provision 
of adequate public services, to ensure 
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that every house to be erected in 
future should be provided with a main 
water supply, main drainage, and 
wherever possible with both electri- 
city and gas. 


3. ASPECTS OF PLANNING 


Many thoughtful miners feel that 
new sites for mining villages need not 
be miles way from the pit if the lay- 
out of the pit surfaces was imagina- 
tive and bold. 


Discussing this problem with Mr. 
Sam Watson, Secretary of the Dur- 
ham Miners’ Association, he told me: 
“Modern surface layout for pits 
should combine beauty and _ utility, 
as in the case of modern electricity 
generating plarts. 


“Local Bye-Laws should be intro- 
duced to make it obligatory on the 
National Coal Board to: — 


The new style of miners’ houses at Clipstone, near Chesterfield. 
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(a) Keep all waste, debris and rub- 
bish below ground. No more 
pit heaps. 


(6) Disperse or lay out with an eye 
to surrounding environment, 
present pit heaps so they fall 
‘easy on the eye. (Arthur 
Horner recommends covering 
existing pit heaps with earth 
surface and securing afforesta- 
tion.”’) 


Pointing out that new housing sites 
in Durham County would “ literally 
sterilise millions of tons of valuable 
coal with consequent loss of valuable 
mineral wealth to the country,” Mr. 
Watson said this could be greatly 
minimised “if scientific stowing of 
the ‘ wastes’ below ground was com- 
pulsory as it is in Holland and Ger- 
many.” 
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Mr. Watson feels that complete dis- 
persal of mineworkers into towns or 
cities might have the grave disadvan- 
tage of removing them from easily 
accessible and beautiful countryside. 
He advocates that transport should 
be easily available to town, city and 
seaside. “The mining community pro- 
perly housed in partly rural environ- 
ment would benefit greatly by filter- 
ing through the many cultural and 
social amenities provided by the town 
or city, and coming back to habita- 
tion in a partly rural environment 
which offers one he is warmly familiar 
with.” 

The miners feel strongly that new 
mining villages must provide some 
centre or attraction for the family. 
They point out that while the miner, 
broadly speaking gets this in his Work- 
men’s Club, or his Institute, com- 
plete with library and games, nothing 
is provided for women and children. 
They favour community centres for 
drama, concerts, entertainments etc., 
but urge that the organisation of the 
main stream of leisure and culture 
should be by the PEOPLE. In the 
words of Mr. Watson “It should not 
be imposed.” 

In addition to the gigantic task of 
rehousing Britain’s miners in homes 
worthy of the name, there can be no 
question that financial provision must 
be found for greatly extended schemes 
of community services, both within 
the pit and in the mining communi- 
ties wherever they are ultimately 
housed. 

The special provision of community 
services for miners began with the in- 
stitution under the Mining Industry 
Act of 1920, of a fund to be applied 
by a Committee. Revenue from the 
resulting “ Miners’ Welfare Fund,” 
made up from an output levy of 4d. 
or 1d. a ton on every ton of saleable 
coal, produced a total of just over 
£21,000,000 in the period 1921-41. 
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This had to be spread over miners’ 
welfare schemes; mining education 
and research; health services and pit- 
head welfare. In Scotland, for ex- 
ample, although provision of pithead 
baths by 1944 covered over half the 
number of workers employed, can- 
teens at that date were not provided 
“on anything like the same scale as 
baths.” 

While much praise is due to the 
Miners’ Welfare Commission for the 
manner in which the provision of 
community services has been organ- 
ised, it is obvious that Miners’ Wel- 
fare Schemes must be developed on 
an increasingly broad basis, ensuring 
as one means of ending the existing 
“isolation” of mining communities, 
that they should be developed as 
Community Centres for the general 
public. This requires use of the widest 
powers available to local authorities, 
including maximum assistance and en- 
couragement from Town and Country 
Planning. 

Ending of the present isolation of 
Britain’s mining communities requires 
integrated national investigation and 
planning of the highest order. Above 
ali it requires action—courageous and 
urgent. 





Hemel Hempstead 
New Town Exhibition 


This exhibition, which aroused so 
much interest when shown at Hemel 
Hempstead, is being transferred to the 
Planning Centre for a fortnight. 

Mr. Lewis Silkin, M.P., Minister of 
Town and Country Planning, has pro- 
visionally agreed to declare the 
Exhibition open at 2.30 p.m. on 
Thursday, February Sth. 

It is hoped that as many members 
as possible will come along to see 
this forecast of the shape of a New 
Town, and that they will make the 
showing widely known among their 
friends. 
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Advisory Committee for Easington. The 
Minister has appointed the following 
committee to advise him on his pro- 
posal to build a new town at Easington, 
Co. Durham :— 


Mrs. Monica Felton, PH.D. (Chairman); 

Mrs. J. W. Gray, 

Councillor H. Lee, 

Mr. J. M. Mackay, 

Councillor H. O. Neil, 

Alderman E. Robinson. 

Mrs. Monica Feiton is a member of 
the Hertfordshire County Council. She 
was formerly chairman of the London 
County Council’ Supplies Committee and 
served in the Ministry of Supply, 1941-42. 
She has also been Clerk, House of Com- 
mons 1942-43; Governor of the London 
School of Economics and served as a 
member of New Towns Committee. Mrs. 
Felton is vice-chairman of Stevenage 
Development Corporation. 

Mrs. J. W. Gray, who is the daughter 
of an Easington checkweighman, has 
spent most of her life in the mining 
area. She has been active as a member 
of the Women’s Voluntary Services, in 
the organisation of the Women’s Land 
Army and in other social work. 


Councillor Harry Lee is Headmaster of 
Seaham Modern Secondary School. He 
is a past-president of the Headmasters’ 
Association and is now the treasurer. He 
has also been four times chairman of 
Seaham Urban District Council and is 
now chairman of the Finance committee. 


Mr. J. M. Mackay is a chartered 
accountant living in Newcastle and a 
partner in the firm of Peat, Marwick and 
Mitchell. 

Councillor H. O. Neil is a member of 
the Easington Rural District Council (by 
whom his name was suggested) and 
chairman of the R.D.C. Building Plans 
Committee. 

Alderman E, Robinson has been for 
eighteen years a member of the Durham 
County Council (by whom his name was 
Suggested). He is vice-chairman of the 
Durham County Planning Committee and 


member of the Stanley Urban District: 


Council. 
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Lt.-Col. E. M. King, M.P. 


New Parliamentary Secretary. Lt.-Col. 
Evelyn M. King, M.P. for the Penrhyn 
and Falmouth Division of Cornwall, 
succeeded Mr. Fred Marshall, M.P., as 
Parliamentary Secretary in October. 
Lt.-Col. King, who is 41, was educated 
at Cheltenham and King’s College, Cam- 
bridge, and was headmaster of Clayes- 
moor School before he was returned 
to the House of Commons. 


Paty 


The Central Land Board. The Minister 
has announced the personnel of the Cen- 
tral Land Board, which is as follows :— 


Sir Malcolm Trustram Eve (Chairman), 

Miss Myra Curtis, 

Sir George Etherton, 

Sir Basil Gibson, 

Mr. J. R. Rutherford, 

Mr. H. W. Guthrie, 

Mr. A. Macdonald, 

Sir Robert Fraser (Secretary), 

Mr. H. B. Usher (Deputy Secretary), 

Mr. A. C. Sheldrake (Assistant Secre- 

tary). 

Mr. Guthrie and Mr Rutherford will 
represent Scottish interests and the Scot- 
tish office will be under the charge of 
Mr. Sheldrake. 

EN 

Town and Country Planning Act, 1947. 
The Minister has again issued a warn- 
ing to buyers and sellers of land not to 
overlook the provisions of the Town and 
Country Planning Act, 1947, in drawing 
up the terms of their contracts and sett- 
ling the prices to be paid. 











~ Parkway from Digswell Bridge. Welwyn Garden 


Rye 


City. 


The Future of 
Welwyn Garden City 


THE RECENT ANNOUNCEMENT that the 
Minister of Town and Country Plan- 
ning is contemplating designating 
Welwyn Garden City and Hatfield as 
a New Town area, is of course, of 
special interest to the Town and 
Country Planning Association. It was 
in the offices of the Association in 
1919 that Ebenezer Howard first put 
forward his proposal that a Company 
should be formed to acquire the 
necessary land to develop a second 
Garden City. He had alwavs re- 
garded the site where Welwyn Gar- 
den City now stands, as a suitable 
one for such a New Town, and the 
fact that a portion of the land was 
being put up for auction led him to 
obtain from some of his friends in 
the Association the necessary amount 
of money to enable him to bid at the 
auction. It was in the offices of the 
Association that many of the early 


discussions took place and the venture 
was born. 

Until there is more detailed infor- 
mation as to the Minister’s proposals 
neither the Directors of Welwyn Gar- 
den City Limited nor the Executive 
of the Town and Country Planning 
Association are in a position to make 
any comments upon them. It is de- 
sirable, however, that readers of 
TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING should 
have a chronological factual state- 
ment of what has so far transpired 
without any comment. By the time 
this issue is published it is possible 
that the situation will be further clari- 
fied. 

The proposal first became public 
when at a Meeting of the Welwyn 
Garden City Urban District Council, 
on October 28th, 1947, a letter from 
the Minister was read. The text of the 
letter was as follows: — 
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_ Sir,—I am directed by the Minister 
ef Town and Country Planing to say 
§ that he has for some time had under 
consideration the best method of 
‘carrying out the future development 
‘of Welwyn Garden City and of the 
‘neighbouring community of Hatfield 
‘in accordance with the proposals in 
'the Greater London Plan for a sub- 
stantial decentralisation of industry 
aiid population from the inner Lon- 
‘don area to these two places, among 
) others. 
f As you know from the memoran- 

dum issued by the Department on the 
Plan, it is proposed that Welwyn 
should in due course be expanded 
from a pre-war population of 13,500 
to 36,500; and that Hatfield should 
be expanded from a pre-war popula- 
tion of 9,750 to 25,000. 

At the present time the possibili- 
ties of building are severely limited, 
and it is not possible to say when any 
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MINISTRY’S LETTER 


most desirable to settle at once how 
the expansions should be carried out 
when the circumstances allow a start 
to be made and under what control. 

It appears to him that, in view of 
the size of the expansion he proposes, 
and of the close relationship between 
the two communities, that it would 
be in the national interest that the 
future development of Welwyn and 
Hatfield should be undertaken by a 
Development Corporation establ:shed 
under the provisions of the New 
Town Act 1946. 

Before taking any steps for the de- 
signation of an area or areas for this 
purpose, and the setting up of a De- 
velopment Corporation, the Minister 
would welcome an opportunity of ex- 
plaining his proposals to local authori- 
ties who appear to him to be 
concerned, and of consulting with 
them as required by Section I of the 
above-mentioned Act. 


y substantial progress can be made with I am accordingly to invite your 
these town ae. : Council to nominate two or three 
re _ But because of their attraction for representatives to meet the Minister 
industry, Welwyn and Hatfield are i» thee Contes Boome. 22: &: 
r- likely to develop as soon as any of james’ Square, at 11 a.m. on Wednes- 
als the towns scheduled for major expan- day, November Sth, 1947 
r- sion in the outer country ring, and the : ; } 
ve Minister thinks, therefore, that it is (Signed) H. N. JERMAN. 
ng 
ke This invitation, together with a similar one addressed 
“ to the Hatfield Rural District Council, was accepted. 
0 
ld Sir Theodore Chambers’ Statement tails of Mr. Silkin’s proposals and are, 
a In The Times of October 29th, Sir therefore, unable to answer questions 


Theodore Chambers, Chairman of 


es Welwyn Garden City Limited, is re- 
ric ported as having said that Mr. Silkin 

in intimating his intention to the 
lic Company had asked for its fullest co- 
yn Operation to enable the Corporation 
sil to take over as smoothly and as satis- 
te: factorily as possible. 


h “In the meantime, however,” he 
he : 
added, “we are ignorant of the de- 





as to their effect upon the staff, 
tenants, leaseholders or shareholders.” 


Mr. Silkin’s Visit to Welwyn 


On November 6th Mr. Silkin made 
a speech at Welwyn Garden City in 
the course of which he answered a 
number of outstanding questions. 

“ Hatfield,” he said, “had neither 
the resources nor the power to do 
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properly the job of expanding to a 
population of 25,000. The need for a 
Corporation was clear enough.” Mr. 
Silkin went on to say: “It is a de- 
liberate, definite objective to retain the 
separate identity of Hatfield and Wel- 
wyn” and added that there was no 
intention whatever of joining them 
together. 

With regard to Welwyn Garden 
City Mr. Silkin went on to say: “I 
have to-day to consider what is the 
best instrument for carrying out ex- 
pansion. I appreciate that the Com- 
pany has carried out its work with 
considerable efficiency. They have 
built up an efficient organisation and 
they have had great experience and an 
excellent staff. One might say why not 
leave them alone to finish the job?” 


The Pioneering Work of Welwyn 
Garden City Company 

“T have the greatest admiration for 
the pioneering work of Welwyn Gar- 
den City Limited and I am aware of 
the excellent work they have done. 
Without the public-spirited work by 
a generation of those who have had 
control of the affairs of Welwyn Gar- 
den City Company there would be no 
New Towns movement to-day. They 
have blazed the trail and shown the 
way; ..s. 

“ But if there was to be one owner 
of the land in the town it should be,” 
he added, “not a private company 
but the people. — 

“In a private concern the company 
would not only be in a position to de- 
termine the kind of town it would be, 
but to determine the character of the 
town while it was constructed. It 
would be what the company wished it 
to be and not what the people would 
like. That is opposed to my sense of 
democracy. I do not think it is right 
that a few people should determine 
how people are to live, what condi- 
tions they are to live under, what 





films they are to see and what beer 
they are to drink. 

“The purpose of expanding Wel- 
wyn Garden City and Hatfield is to 
assist in the re-development of Lon- 
don. That involves a co-ordination 
that cannot be carried out by a pri- 
vate concern.” Mr. Silkin concluded 
by saying: “ Welwyn Garden City has 
been one of the meccas of _ this 
country and the world. People have 
come from all over the world to see 
what you have done. 

“But what you have achieved is 
nothing in comparison to what you 
can do given the good-will and co- 
operation.” 


Appointment of Company Directors 
to the Corporation 

When asked if Company Directors 
would be appointed on the Corpora- 
tion Mr. Silkin said “The easy answer 
would be that I am prepared to con- 
sider it, but there are certain con- 
tractual relationships between’ the 
Corporation and the Company and 
it would be dangerous. 

“There might be a tendency for a 
Company man to favour the Com- 
pany and even if he did not, he 
might be accused of this. I feel that 
the Corporation should be above 
reproach.” 


The Local Authorities’ Support 
The Minister held two conferences 
with the Local Authorities, and on 


Wednesday, November 26th the 
following statement was issued by the 
Ministry :— 


“When the Minister of Town and 
Country Planning (Mr. Lewis Silkin, 
M.P.), resumed his consultation with 
local authorities concerned with his 
proposal for the development of Wel- 
wyn Garden City and Hatfield as twin 
new towns, a representative of Welwyn 
Urban District Council reported that 
his Council had voted unanimously 
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in favour of the Minister’s proposals, 
which were supported in principle by 
all the local authorities represented.” 


The Position of the Company 

Meanwhile the Directors of Wel- 
wyn Garden City Limited have served 
notice of opposition to the proposals 
of the Minister of Town and County 
Planning. An extraordinary general 
meeting of the shareholders is to be 
held on February 6th to consider five 
resolutions put forward by the Direc- 
tors. 

In a notice to shareholders, Sir 
Theodore Chambers stated that from 
August 13th, 1947, the Directors made 
repeated attempts to obtain an inter- 
view with the Minister but it was not 
until the issuing of the Draft Designa- 
tion Order on January 7th, 1948 that 
the Directors were invited to a pre- 
liminary meeting with officers of the 
Ministry which took place on January 
9th. 

D. EL. D. 





INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS 
ON HOUSING AND TOWN PLANNING 


The 19th International Congress on 
Housing and Town Planning is to be 
held in Zurich during the week June 
20th-26th. 

There will be four general sessions 
devoted to the following topics :— 

Financial Aid to Housing. 
Housing Progress and Methods 
employed to promote it. 
National and Regional Planning 
of Towns and Countryside. 
Financial Relation of Planning to 
Ownership Rights. 

Study groups for each day have also 
been arranged and the Committee is 
planning several evening entertain- 
ments and anumber of other activities 
that will make the week in Zurich 
a memorable one. 

Details may be obtained from the 
International Federation for Housing 
and Town Planning, 13, Suffolk 
Street, S.W.I. 
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The Earl of Lytton 





The death occurred in November of 
the Earl of Lytton, K.G., P.C., G.C.S.L, 
G.C.LE., President of the Town and 
Country Planning Association since 
1930. 

In a long and distinguished public 
career he occupied many high offices, 
including Civil Lord of the Admiralty, 
Under Secretary of State for India 
and Governor of Bengal. During the 
period when Lord Lytton was 
Governor of Bengal he acted for some 
months in 1925 as Viceroy of India, 
and subsequently led the Indian dele- 
gation to the League of Nations 
Assembly. 

Lord Lytton’s interest in town plan- 
ning began when Ebenezer Howard 
published Garden Cities of To-morrow 
and Letchworth was founded. He was 
one of the original Honorary Mem- 
bers of the Town Planning Institute 
and was Chairman of the Hampstead 
Garden Suburb Trust. 

His charm of manner and sincerity 
of purpose, together with a sound 
grasp of planning principles, made 
his annual presidential addresses at 
the Planning Centre important occa- 
sions in the life of the Town and 
Country Planning Association. 
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Personal Notes 


““” Information 


Lever Chair of Civic Design 

The Council of the University of 
Liverpool has appointed Mr. Gordon 
Stephenson, Chief Planning Officer (Plan- 
ning Technique) in the Ministry of Town 
and Country Planning, to the Lever 
Chair of Civic Design. During the war 
Mr. Stephenson was one of a group of 
architects building an ordnance factory 
and hostels for 20,000 war workers, and 
he worked with Professor Abercrombie 
when the Greater London Plan was 
being prepared. He has travelled exten- 
sively in Europe and the Soviet Union 
and has worked in New York and 
Boston. More recently he was respon- 
sible for preparing the outline plan for 
the New Town at Stevenage. 


Town Planning Competition for Tangier 

A competition for a town plan of 
Tangier, open to all qualified architects 
and town planners, has been announced. 
Closing date for entries is April, 1948. 
Details may be obtained from the Inter- 
national Administration of the Zone of 
Tangier. 


Planning Competition Prizewinners 

Messrs. Godman & Kay, F.F.R.1.B.A., and 
R. H. James, P.A.S.1., A.M.T.P.1., of Hor- 
sham, have won the first prize in the 
Central Landowners’ Association Com- 
petition for Planning Extensions to the 
villages of Godstone, Helmsley, Shipton- 
under-Wychwood and Condover. The 
prizewinners prepared a plan for God- 
stone, and a scale model of the plan will 
be exhibited, with the other 46 entries, in 
London next spring and subsequently in 
other parts of the country. 


Sir Charles Reilly Award 

It is hoped to establish a scholarship 
and medal in honour of Sir Charles 
Reilly at his old School of Architecture 
in Liverpool and to award these annually 
for an architectural design to be set and 
judged in the school. The award will 
include a sum of money sufficient to 
allow the successful student te travel in 
pursuit of his or her professional studies, 
and it is hoped to raise a capital sum of 
£5,000 for this purpose. 


, 
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Major-Gen. A.C. Duff, C.B., O.B.E., MC. 


General Manager Appointed 

Major-General A. C. Duff, c.B., 0.B.E., 
M.c., has been appointed General 
Manager by the Stevenage Development 
Corporation. General Duff was born in 
1896 and educated at Wellington Col- 
lege and the Royal Military Academy, 
Woolwich, and was commissioned into 
the Royal Engineers in February, 1915. 
For the last seven years he has held in 
succession senior appointments on the 
Administrative Staff of the Army, in- 
cluding those of Deputy Quartermaster- 
General of the War Office, and of Chief 
Administrative Officer to Field-Marshal 
Alexander in Italy. 

General Duff retired from the Army 
early in December and has already 
assumed duty. 


National Theatre for Scotland 

Plans for a national theatre for Scot- 
land were discussed at a meeting in Ayr 
in November. The representatives pro- 
visionally accepted Mr. W. E. Butlin’s 
gift of £10,000 towards the project anda 
site for the theatre, which will be a 
memorial to Burns. The site provision- 
ally selected overlooks Ayr Bay, a few 
miles from the poet’s birthplace, Alloway. 


Pretoria City Council Invitation 
Professor W. G. Holford has accepted 
an invitation of the Pretoria City Coun- 
cil to fly to Pretoria to give advice on 
future developments of that city. 
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“SCOTLAND TO-MORROW ” 


By far the most significant conference 
held so far in Scotland on Town and 
Country Planning took place in Edin- 
burgh during October 3rd to 6th, con- 
vened by a committee under the 
chairmanship of Mr. J. H. McGuinness 
(of the Department of Health for Scot- 
land) and drawn from the Scottish 
Branch of the Town Planning Institute, 
the Scottish National Housing and Town 
Planning Council, the Royal Incorpora- 
tion of Architects in Scotland, and the 
Scottish Section of the Town and 
Country Planning Association. Opened 
by Sir John Falconer, Lord Provost of 
Edinburgh, the Congress was addressed 
by the Secretary of State for Scotland 
and Professor W. G. Holford on Friday 
afternoon. On Saturday morning, Mr. 
Maxwell Fry and Sir Frank Mears 
spoke, and in the afternoon the dele- 
gates heard Professor W. M. Dudok and 
Mr. G. L. Pepler. An open discussion on 
“Scotland To-morrow” was held on 
the Monday morning, and that after- 
noon Sir Patrick Abercombie expounded 
his ideas for the future of Edinburgh. 

Some remarkable contrasts were 
thrown up, notably by Mr. Pepler, who 
extolled the genius of Ebenezer Howard 
and the virtues of Letchworth and 
Welwyn, and by Mr. Fry, who offered 
the surprising (and indefensible) thesis 
that the Garden City idea had failed, 
and that Picasso was the lad to follow! 
Mr. Westwood’s claims to Scott'sh free- 
dom in planning also accorded ill with 
the review of current legislation made 
by Professor Holford, who admitted 
there was no way of knowing how much 
authority would be devolved from the 
centre. Professor Dudok (who planned 
Hilversum) called for three-dimensional 
town-planning, while Mr. Fry wan‘ed 
four. Sir Frank Mears emphasized the 
serious situation obtaining in the rural 
areas, especially in the Borders, and Miss 
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Mitchell, opening discussion on_ his 
paper, deplored the slow provision of 
rural housing and the total lack of help 
afforded by the Distribution of Industry 
Act to these areas. 

The absence of a National Plan for 
Scotland, as well as the uncertainty as 
to whether the Regional Plans would be 
implemented, were clearly underlined at 
this Congress, and the future of Scot- 
land, as well as the interest the public 
can summon up in town and country 
planning, will depend on how far Scot- 
land can be given powers to put her 
“ain hoose ” in order. 


EAST CENTRAL REGION 


Mr. Gordon Payne, consultant to the 
East Central Regional Planning Advisory 
Committee, has presented his first Report 
on this region (which covers all Angus 
and most of Perthshire). The region 
could well support another 33,000 per- 
sons, and Mr. Payne (bless him!) hopes 
to draw 20,000 of them from Glasgow. 
But the town of Dundee, now with 
174,000 population, will need to move 
20,000 out. Once again, the serious mal- 
distribution of population is emphasized. 
Large industrial estates are proposed at 
three main centres, smaller estates in 
seven subsidiary centres, and rural in- 
dustries in twenty-one small burghs; in 
this way, population could be redistri- 
buted to provide a balanced region. It 
would seem that no area is free from 
this problem of rural decay and urban 
overcrowding since even Lewis shows it; 
Scotland desperately needs new work in 
new places just when it is hardest to 
build factories or homes. Mr. Belcher 
has suggested that tourist traffic should 
help Lewis, but Mr. Robert Hurd points 
out that traffic needs transport, which in 
Lewis is conspicuous by its absence and, 
in any case, hotel accommodation in the 
attractive areas has yet to be built. 


ANOTHER NEW TOWN ? 


Grangemouth launched the first prac- 
tical steamboat in 1802. To-day one 
company has a dozen ships on order, 
and Scottish Oils, Ltd., have two docks 
which accommodate ships of ten and 
fifteen thousand tons. In the last ten 
years the population has risen by 25 
per cent., and 1,500 houses were built 
between the wars. Now Scottish Dyes, 
Ltd., is to be expanded to thé tune of 
£2 million, of which £150,000 is already 
earmarked for extensions now approved. 
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If the even bigger plant visualised by 
the Anglo-Iranian Oil Co., Ltd., and 
The Distillers Company, Ltd., for pro- 
cessing chemicals from petroleum is 
located in Grangemouth, we may well 
see a far greater growth of this east 
Scottish port which already has airfield 
facilities. This must be borne in mind 
by the Regional planners and Grange- 
mouth Town Council will be well ad- 
vised to get the services of a good con- 
sultant planner at an early date. 


THE CAMPBELLS OF GARSCUBE 


The old song hails the coming of the 
Campbells. In 1827, the second baronet 
of Succoth built Garscube House, but 
by 1941, when the fifth baronet died, 
the House had been lent to the Royal 
Infirmary. Moreover, Sir Archibald had 
negotiated with Glasgow Corporation, 
who acquired the Belvidere Plantation to 
give Glasgow its lovely Dawsholm 
Park, still sufficiently neglected by the 
citizens to remain an excellent bird 
sanctuary. Now, the sixth baronet, Sir 
George, has offered to give Garscube 
House to the University of Glasgow and 
to sell to it on favourable terms 125 
adjoining acres. This will solve land 
problems of the University for many 
a day to come, and Glasgow may well 
say of the Campbells that nothing be- 
came them in their coming or their stay- 
ing more than the manner of their 
leaving Garscube. 


TOWN PLANNING COURSES 


Another big need in trained personnel 
wili be met if the proposal that the 
Royal Technical College, Glasgow, 
should provide courses in town planning 
be implemented. A part-time course of 
two years and a full-time course of one 
year are suggested in view of the need 
for 200 qualified planners within five 
years by the Department of Health for 
Scotland alone. 


P.P.P. 


The Persistent Problem of Parking has 
engendered an ingenious proposal for 
a three-level garage which will need no 
lifts. Built on a hillside between two 
level roads in central Glasgow, the 
garage will be entered from the lower 
street for the “ ground” floor, the upper 
street fer the “top” floor and the side 
street for the “middle” floor. Accom- 
modation for 500 cars is expected. 
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PRO BONO ? 


Only, eight Glasgow councillors voted 
for the continued existence of the Clyde 
Valley Regional Planning Advisory Com- 
mittee at a recent Corporation meeting; 
the rest presumably could see no sense 
in a body which wants to reduce the 
population of the city. Thus is State 
Control fostered. Without a Regional 
Committee there is no one to whom 
authority can be devolved save the local 
authorities themselves and they, especi- 
ally in Glasgow, have too parochial an 
outlook to be entrusted with such 
powers. 

Meanwhile, the Corporation approved 
(sic!) the preparation of detailed plans 
for the redevelopment of four of the 
worst congested areas in Glasgow. The 
tenements in these areas are to be re- 
placed by “spaciously situated modern 
flats in multi-storey buildings.” As the 
densities in these areas run over 500 per- 
sons per acre, the storeys will have to 
be very “multi” to give “spacious” 
siting. Hugh T. MacCalman, former 
Chairman of the C.V.R.P.A.C., and re- 
tiring councillor for one of the areas 
aftected, deplored the proposed develop- 
ment, which he regards as far from the 
best way of rehousing the people. 


Scottish listeners must have heard 
Professor D. W. Brogan with mixed feel- 
ings when, returning after 10 years, he 


broadcast the impression of the dirt of ° 


bad housekeeping, “unsightly and 
ominous in the sunshine.” That many 
agreed with him has been made clear 
in the correspondence columns of our 
papers. The Professor’s charges of negli- 
gence in garbage collection evoked a 
loud bleat from the Corporation. But 
it is significant that an immediate cam- 
paign to make streets and back-courts 
tidier was opened by the police and 
Corporation. 

The state of the Kelvin, to which Pro- 
fessor Brogan referred, is a longstanding 
grievance to all, marring as it does (to 
sight and smell) a lovely zone between 
University and Art Galleries. Here 
again is illustrated the crassitude of 
Glasgow councillors who have just voted 
away the very organisation which could 
eradicate the problem. The _ paper 
factories responsible for polluting the 
Kelvin are situated outwith the city 
boundaries. But a Regional Authority 
could act to secure the amenity which 
Glasgow craves and cannot get for 
itself. 
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Design this Day 


By Walter Dorwin Teague. The Studio 
mtd. 35s. net. 


Water Dorwin Teague, first 
President of the American Society of 
Industrial Designers, is not only one 
of the leading industrial designers in 
the United States, he is also an archi- 
tect, and as this book. proves, a writer 
who knows how to say significant 
things in words that are not easily 
forgotten. His book Design This 
Day, described in a sub-title as 
“The Technique of Order in the 
Machine Age,” consists of seventeen 
chapters, an appendix, one hundred 
and eighteen illustrations from photo- 
graphs and drawings, and a few line 
illustrations in the text. It is no ex- 
aggeration to describe this book as 
great in conception and masterly in 
execution. Every paragraph _ ex- 
presses the author’s ability to think 
objectively and lucidly. Mr. Teague 
tells us that the book was jotted down 
“in all sorts of places and times ex- 
cept at a desk, or during regular 
working hours.” He apologises for 
any scrappiness which may have re- 
sulted from this procedure; but there 
is no scrappiness. This book brings 
coherence to the study of industrial 
design; and it is the first conspicu- 
ously successful attempt to relate all 
aspects of design in the commercial 
machine age to contemporary con- 
ditions of life and to the technical 
possibilities which exist, though they 
are seldom fully exploited or clearly 
understood. It is not a ponderous or 
solemn work of exhortation. Indeed, 
in Appendix B, which is concerned 
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with “Collateral Reading,” Mr. 
Teague refers to Lewis Mumford’s 
attempts to deal with some aspects of 
industrial design, and describes that 
American  sociologist’s works as 
“enormously documented, ponderous, 
pedantic, but interesting if one can 
stand the voice of God in which Mr. 
Mumford habitually speaks.” 

Few great designers are so articu- 
late or so humanistic in their 
approach to all problems as Mr. 
Teague. Perhaps his two most illumi- 
nating chapters are VIII and IX, 
which discuss “Simplicity” and 
“Rhythmic Relationships.” The text 
of the chapter on “Simplicity” lies 
in this sentence: “For a designer to 
steer straight towards his proper goal, 
without digressions, and stop his work 
when he had accomplished the essen- 
tial, is a feat beyond most men’s self- 
control.” Every student of industrial 
design, every architect, and every 
town planner could only derive bene- 
fit from learning by heart the prin- 
ciples set forth in the chapters on 
“Rhythmic Relationships ” and 
“Rhythm of Proportion.” 

This book derives its potency as a 
major work from its power to bring 
into focus many problems which are 
either fogged by prejudice or blurred 
by some fashionable ideology. In 
Chapter XV, “Beyond the Rules,” 
the author isolates unerringly the in- 
ternational need for education. “‘ One 
thing the world needs desperately now 
is a synthesis of education in the arts 
that have to do with the making of 
things. And a thing it needs even 
more is a synthesis of these arts in 
the minds of their practitioners, so 
that they will be conscious of the kin- 
ship and the interdependence of all 
making.” 

Every chapter is illuminated by 
clear thinking and human understand- 
ing. For example, in the chapter on 
“Rhythmic Relationships” it is 
pointed out that “Lovers of ‘ classi- 
cal’ music are often scandalised by 
the rude simplicity of ‘popular’ 
music, and this attitude is frequently 
sincere; but while they are expressing 
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violent distaste their feet are often 
tapping the rhythms they cannot 
abide.” That sentence gives the key 
to Mr. Teague’s method as an author. 
He is passionately convinced about 
the superb civilisation we could en- 
joy, if we reorientated our education, 
so that more people and all techni- 
cians really understood the signifi- 
cance of design, and the part it should 
take in the general scheme of things; 
but he is never impatient and never 
fails to make allowances for the 
human reluctance to face facts, the 
human love of prototypes, and for 
the general lazy reluctance of most 
people to face facts of any kind, far 
less to be troubled by an effort to 
understand them. 

This book should be in the hands 
of every industrial designer, architect, 
and town planner, and also in the 
hands of every teacher, whether he is 
teaching some technical subject or is 
responsible for elementary education. 
It is a key book in which a key mind 
unlocks a multiplicity of doors and 
gates, through which thousands of 
men and women could pass to a 
better understanding and enjoyment 
of the world to-day, and thus secure 
a better world to-morrow. 

JOHN GLOAG. 


Concerning Town" Planning 


By Le Corbusier. The Architectural 
Press. 10s. 6d. 


‘Tits is a translation by Mr. Clive 
Entwistle of a book published in 
Paris in 1946 under the title of Pro- 
pos D’Urbanisme. The author, M. 
Jeanneret, the well-known French 
architect who writes on town plan- 
ning under the nom de plume of “ Le 
Corbusier,” has only had two of his 
previous books translated: Towards 
a New Architecture, which was pub- 
lished in English in 1927, and The 
City of To-morrow and its Planning, 
in 1929. After a lapse of 18 years 
another book by Le Corbusier will be 
welcomed by English planners. 

Many books lose force by being 
translated and in the present case the 
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translation might perhaps be more 
free in places. For example, “ resi- 
dential zone ” seems a more familiar 
expression to English planners than 
“quarters of habitation” and might 
not “problems of circulation” be 
rendered more colloquially as “ traffic 
problems ”’? 

In October 1944 Le Corbusier re- 
ceived a list of 19 questions from 
England and the book consists largely 
of replies to these questions. The re- 
plies are in most cases illustrated by 
sketches, of which there are some 60 
in all. 

The questions cover a wide range 
of subjects connected with architec- 
ture, reconstruction and town plan- 
ning, for example : — 


“By what method do you consider 
homeless refugees can be housed with 
the least delay?” 

“Should architecture limit itself to 
the fulfilment of purely utilitarian 
functions?” 

“Define the mission and doctrine 
of contemporary architecture.” 


“Do you consider that architecture 
should reabsorb modern formalism to 
create a classic living order?” 

“What part of the work of recon- 
struction do you reserve for painting 
and sculpture?” 


In reply to the question “ Should 
residential zones be composed of large 
blocks of flats furnished with common 
services, restaurants, nursery schools, 
etc., or consist of single dwelling 
houses?” it is stated that the English 
Garden City is a waste of land, of 
roads and of service connections. The 
solution is the “Vertical Garden City” 
consisting of huge blocks of flats set 
in park-like gardens, each block con- 
taining from 1,000 to 2,700 inhabi- 
tants and provided with all kinds of 
amenities such as restaurants, schools, 
health centres, libraries, clubs: in fact 
each building almost a complete 
neighbourhood unit in itself. Of 
course, modern materials are to be 
used throughout, reinforced concrete, 
steel and much glass. 


In connection with the problem of 
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separate road systems for pedestrians 
and for different classes of wheeled 
traffic the solution offered is “ build- 
ings on stilts.” Roads pass under the 
buildings and no services are laid in 
carriage-ways. The book contains 
many other solutions equally novel 
and ingenious. 


Asked how it is proposed to finance 
reconstruction, the answer given is not 
so satisfactory. “For the realist 
money dies and with it the love of 
money.” Finance, one gathers, can be 
left to take care of itself. Asked 
about compensation one is told “ The 
law of the land is that it should sup- 
port houses (the law of gravity) and 
not that it shall support the un- 
merited ascension of private for- 
tunes.” We are also told that the 
question of compensation should’ be 
left to legal specialists. For the work- 
aday English town planner who has 
to cope with the question of Govern- 
ment grants and his Council objecting 
to the rates going above twenty 
shillings in the pound, the solutions 


offered are not very helpful. Le Cor- 
busier is, however, at present in 
America engaged on plans for the 
construction of the United Nations 
Headquarters, where the problem of 
money may not be a major con-— 
sideration. 

One feels the book would be more 
convincing if it contained comparative 
abstract estimates for the layout of a 
portion of a town firstly on conven- 
tional lines with two-storied dwelling- 
houses and alternatively with the Cor- 
busier “ Vertical” layout, and if it 
could be shown that the latter was 
little if any more costly. 

The book is, however, of great in- 
terest and ideas which seem fantastic 
or Utopian to-day may well become 
commonplace to-morrow. 

WILFRED GURNEY. 


The English Townsman 
By Thomas Burke. Batsford. 12s. 6d. 


Owinc to an error, the review of 
this pleasant book, published in our 
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Autumn issue, appeared under the 
heading “The English Town.” We 
apologise for this mistake and once 
again draw the attention of readers to 
a delightfully illustrated account of 
town life—particularly in London— 
through the ages. 


English Home-Life 
1500—1800 


By Christina Hole. 
Ltd. 15s. 


B. T. Batsford, 


Qore contrary to my expectations, 
1 found that reading Christina Hole’s 
English Home-Life, 1500-1800, proved 
tu be not only an extremely enjoyable 
but a genuinely instructive experience. 
Should this sound ungracious, let me 
hasten to explain that I have for long 
adopted a “once bitten, twice shy” 
policy in connection with “ popular” 
books of social history. 

English Home-Life, 1500-1800, can 
be .recommended as a_ well-docu- 
mented, very readable account of 
three centuries of change, if not of 
progress. It is absolutely packed with 
information, well annotated and in- 
dexed, and has a comprehensive 
bibliography. 

Miss Hole’s arrangement of her 
book into two parts, each of which is 
sub-divided under headings such as 
“House and Home,” “Disease and 
its Cure,” contributes greatly to the 
book’s readability and usefulness, and, 
paradoxically enough, serves to em- 
phasize one of her prefatory remarks 
that “In the home more than aiy 
other place the real continuity of 
living can be seen.” 

It may be some encouragement for 
disheartened planners to learn that, 
true to the perennial tradition of oppo- 
sition to change, a gentleman named 
Leland in the sixteenth century re- 
garded the substitution of side-fire- 
places for the old central open hearth 
as a sign of degeneracy, while a Mr. 
Harrison cemplained in 1577 that: — 

“Now have we manie chimnies, 
and yet our tenderlings complain of 
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rheumes, catarhs and poses. Then had 
we none but reredosses, and our heads 
did never ake. For as the smoke in 
those daies was supposed to be suf- 
ficient hardening for the timber of the 
house, so it was reputed to keepe the 
good man and his familie from the 
quacke or pose, wherewith as then 
verie few were oft acquainted.” 


The book conforms to the high 
standard of production we have 
learned to expect from Messrs. Bats- 
ford, and there are many fascinating 
reproductions of contemporary en- 
gravings and paintings. 

JOHN MUMFORD. 


Dorset 


By Aubrey de Selincourt. “ Vision of 
England Series.’ General Editors, 
Clough and Amabel Williams-Ellis. 
Paul Elek. 9s. 6d. 


to is essentially a personal 
book, and Mr. de Selincourt’s “vision” 
of Dorset is certainly a very attractive 
one.: He expresses an intimate love of 
the real Dorset—th2 market towns 
“gracious to look at and more than 
half awake,” the villages with lovely 
names, such as Affpuddle, Punc- 
knowle and Melplash, the harbours of 
Poole and Weymouth, where one can 
stare and be happy for hours, and, 
perhaps most of all, the hills, the im- 
pression above all which seems to him 
inseparable from the Dorset country- 
side. The one exception is Portland, 
which Thomas Hardy calls “that en- 
gulphing, ghast, sinister place,” and 
which Mr. de Selincourt refers to as 
“an island of bad dreams.” 


There are 32 pages of good photo- 
graphs and several sketches and water- 
colours by Miss Barbara Jones. The 
book is sure to appeal to Dorset- 
lovers, and, as the author himself 
hopes, it is probable that “a reader 
who does not yet know this country 
may feel there are things in it await- 
ing his recognition.” 

HAZEL Evans. 
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I bless the architect !’’ 


““ ZOU WOULD, TOO — if your 

Architect had advised you to 
install a Sadia. Ever since we built 
this house nine years ago, we’ve had 
hot water at the turn of a tap — as 
much as ever we wanted for baths 
and washing up. And what a boon to 
be free of fumes and dirt, never to 
have boilers to stoke or fires to light.” 
Architects know the thoughtful design, 
the good solid workmanship, the better 
extra materials which go into Sadias. 
Many of the first Sadias ever made 
are still working merrily away — 


making good friends for the Architects 
who specified them. 


Although we are making many more 
Sadias than before the war, half are 
earmarked for export. At present the 
remainder are only available for new 
houses and other essential requirements. 
If you haven’t yet seen the latest designs, 
please ask for full particulars to be 
sent to you. 


SADBIA 


HOT WATER BY 
ELECTRICITY 











AIDAS ELECTRIC LTD., SADIA WORKS, ROWDELL ROAD, NORTHOLT, MIDDLESEX 
SCOTTISH AGENTS: W. BROWN & CO. (ENGINEERS) LTD., 89 DOUGLAS STREET, GLASGOW, C.2. 
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Model of type A.| House of British Steel Houses, Ltd. 
Designed by Frederick Gibbard, F.R.1.B.A., A.M.T.P.I. 
Scale | inch to the foot, |/12th actual size. 
Architectural Models built to scale by Bassett- 
Lowke are so “‘ detail perfect,’’ they reproduce 
the very atmosphere of the original and create 

an irresistible appeal to eye and mind. 

Your enquiries on any type of scale model— 
Interiors, Buildings, Town Planning Schemes, 
etc., are cordially invited. For full particulars 
and specimens of work done write for (SM/TP). 


BASSETT-LOWKE, LTD. 
NORTHAMPTON 


London Showrooms: 112, High Holborn 
_W.C.1. MANCHESTER: 28, Corporation St. 





Filmstrips on Planning 

“The Need for Planning, Part 1,” by 
Max Lock, A.R.1.B.A., A.M.P.T.L,, 
in collaboration with the Town and 
Country Planning Association. 

“ How to Look at a Town,” by Des- 
mond Donnelly. 

“ How to Look at a Seaport,” by Des- 
mond Donnelly. 


“How to Look at a Village,’ by 
P. Morton Shand. 


Common Ground Ltd. 12s. 6d. each. 


Beers RE education” was widely 
used during the war for swift and 
effective teaching. The need for swift 
and effective teaching in regard to the 
principles and advantages of town 
and country planning is great to-day, 
and the subject is one which is par- 
ticularly suitable for picture presenta- 
tion. 

These three filmstrips, published by 
Common Ground Ltd., are primarily 
intended for use in secondary schools, 
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but may also be useful for presenting 
the subject to youth groups, adult 
classes or lay meetings in general. 

The Need for Planning, Part 1, 
builds up the case in a sequence of 
telling pictures. These show the legacy 
of the industrial revolution in squalid 
towns and poor housing, and give one 
view of housing in Welwyn as an ex- 
ample of the possible. Similarly, the 
history of traffic congestion and road 
accidents is traced, and a view of a 
well-planned road in Surrey shows one 
solution ensuring safe, fast transport. 
The ugly hugger-mugger of industry 
and housing in various industrial 
towns is shown, and contrasted with 
segregated, well-arranged industry in 
new development in Ebbw Vale. 


The thirty-three pictures deal ex- 
cellently with the “blight” case for 
planning, which without doubt is the 
most important, but one or two pic- 
tures showing the “blitz” need and 
opportunity might well have been in- 
cluded, especially as this did so much 
to quicken public opinion to support 
the idea of planning. 

The teaching notes cn the Need for 
Planning are very informative, but for 
the busy teacher might perhaps have 
been briefer. There is a good biblio- 
graphy. Parts 2 and 3, on Methods of 
Survey and the Creation of a Plan 
respectively, are in preparation. 

How to Look at a Town (26 pictures). 
How to Look at a Seaport (34 pictures). 


For democratic planning to be suc- 
cessful, for the surveys under the new 
Act to reflect real needs, it is im- 
portant that people should be able to 
look about their own neighbourhoods 
(old style!) with seeing eyes. These 
two filmstrips give useful training in 
this direction. The teaching notes of 
the first enumerate the various types 
of town, and indicate the features of 
each and their effect on the growth 
and form of each kind of town. Then, 
taking Ely as an example of an inland 
town in agricultural country, the film- 
strip shows how the cathedral, the 
market and two modern industries, 
coupled with fenland river, road and 
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 SECOMASTIC 
saves vital man-hours and 
cuts labour costs 


A ribbon of Secomastic run along a joint 
or crack is all that is required to ensure a permanent 
weatherproof seal. 

SECOMASTIC IS COMPETELY WEATHER RESISTANT 


AND REMAINS PLASTIC AND RESILIENT UNDER A 
PROTECTIVE SKIN THAT CAN BE DECORATED. 


SECOMASTIC takes up 4 movement in a joint due 
to expansion or shrink- 
age, warping or 
buckling, vibration or 
structural settlement. 
It is ideal for bedding 
and sealing wood and 
metal window frames, 
external door frames, NGL 
bedding sills, sealing A SECO GUN 
precast concrete blocks, | maxes a quick, 
roof and gutter repairs, NEAT JOB! 
and for sealing ex- 
pansion joints. 

The Seco hand caulking gun can be worked with 

ease, speed and precision; it reduces wastage and 


labour costs to a minimum ; it forces the Secomastic 
into the joint, ensuring uniform and deep penetration. 





Write for demonstration to Planning Dept. 
SECOMASTIC LIMITED 
25, Upper Brook St., Park Lane, London, W.1 
Tel.: MAYfair 9080 





























Published for the 
BATH AND DISTRICT JOINT 
PLANNING COMMITTEE 


A PLAN FOR 


BATH 


This is the original report submitted in 1945 by 
Sir Patrick Abercrombie in conjunction with John 
Owens, the City Engineer, and H. Anthony 
Mealand, Planning Officer to the Joint Committee. 
The authors survey all the relevant data and make 
detailed proposals. for the City’s development. In 
important respects the Plan has already been 
adopted, and it is an excellent example of a prac- 
tical yet far-sighted project for the reconstruction 
of a leading City. 


With numerous photographs, drawings, plans and 
maps, including many in colour, and a large 
coloured Master Plan. Royal 4to. Cloth Gilt. 


30/- net. 
PITMAN 
Parker St., Kingsway, London, W.C.2 














railway, have determined the form of 
the Ely of to-day. 

The seaport filmstrip deals similarly 
with the growth of our ports, and 
illustrates Falmouth as a main exam- 
ple, with views also of Tyneside (surely 
Tynemouth?), Birkenhead, Liverpool, 
Southampton and Dover. 

The youngsters who learn from 
these pictures to see their own towns 
will be better fitted to encourage—or 
to restrain—the planners of to-day 
and to-morrow. 

D. B. WILLIAMSON. 


How to Look at a Village 


Tus filmstrip, with teaching notes 
by Morton Shand, is in the same 
series as the others and, perhaps for 
this reason, the note-writer has been 
lulled into thinking he had a straight- 
forward job to do, whereas in fact his 
subject bristles with difficulties. Much 
less is certain or agreed about the 
future of villages than that of towns, 
and thus contrasts and comparisons 
become of importance, but they are 
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given very sparingly. Moreover, vil- 
lages have ceased to be self-contained, 
and can therefore only be properly 
understood in a wider context which 
we are not shown. Again, the very 


simplicity and informality of a village © 


is part of its snare, for very sensitive 
judgment is needed to know what 
innovations must be welcomed, what ~ 


must be modified before acceptance, ~ 


and what must be firmly resisted. 


The author would have done better | 
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if he had pondered afresh on these 7 
problems instead of attempting a fur- ~ 


ther “ potting ” 


of Thomas Sharp's 


already concentrated book on the | 


“ Anatomy of the Village.” 


language. 


This criticism is severe, but the film- 7 
strip is a new technique, and merits 7 


hard thinking now if it is to be used 
with effect. Particularly is this so in 


a series which is not purely factual or 7 
historical, but which is headed “ How © 


to Look,” implying esthetic judgment, 
G. KEABLE. 


Model Building Byelaws 
Illustrated 


By G. Eric Mitchell. 


B. T. Batsford, Ltd. 15s. 


ue 


Inciden- 
tally, a word like “ conglomerative ” is ¢ 
inexcusable when the word “grouped” © 
is already lying waiting in the English a 


pen Se 


at 
ite wil 


Published by ~~ 


Tus standard work contains the 
full text of the Model Building Bye- © 
laws, together with explanatory notes 7 
and a series of valuable diagrams, | 
which show clearly the intention and = 


meaning of the various clauses. 


The present edition has been care- s 
fully revised and an important new § 


section incorporated, comprising 
Specification Notes affecting Types of © 
Construction specially suitable for — 
Housing Schemes based upon the re- 7 
commendations of the Ministry of 
Health and Ministry ,of Works. 

As a reference and guide for local | 
authorities, town clerks, borough sur- 7 
veyors, building inspectors, architects 
and all connected with the building © 
trades, the work should prove indiss | 
pensable. 











